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Editorial 


“A sense of insecurity, feelings of inferiority, 
feelings of rejection, lack of recognition, these and 
many similar comments the correctional educator 
hears and makes about the inmates with whom he 
labors, May not these very remarks be more just- 
ly applied to the correctional educator himself? 
During a decade that has witnessed 
much “mouth-honor” about pris- 
oner education and rehabilitation, 
what has been the actual truth? 

Gradually, over the past ten 
years it has become popular for 
many important people to talk 
about correctional education or, 
better still, rehabilitation. I ask 
again, how much of all this talk is 
“mouth-honor, breath which the 
... heart would fain deny, and dare 
not?” Certainly there are quite a 
few sincere correctional adminis- 
trators with their “shoulders to the 
wheel”, but how many more are 
“riding the wagon uphill”? If you 
are a correctional educator, ask 
yourself these questions: Does the 
governor really want me? Do the 
people of my state support me? Does the commis- 
sion or the director battle for my cause? Is my 
warden one hundred per cent behind me? Do both 
the professional and custodial staff think I am 
essential? If you can answer yes to all these 
questions, look about you, for you are more likely 
to be in Utopia than in a correctional institution. 


We have witnessed in recent years many sur- 
face changes. Wardens who once bragged about 
their guard turrets and fire contro] systems now 
talk about their educational departments. How 
often is that a place where fewer than a half-dozen 
men shovel out the Sahara of ignorance with a 
teaspoon or fill the ocean bed of needs with a med- 
icine dropper? The change, however, is bigger 
and broader than just this. We no longer speak 
of prisoners, convicts and felons; they are now 
inmates. Even the American Prison Association 
recently changed its name; it is now the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association. 

But is it by words or by deeds that the proper 
measurements can be made? Let me refer you to 
only two of many excellent articles that separate 
high-flown phrases from facts. In the January 
Journal, Freeman and Sneckloth reported “Cur- 
rent Trends in Correctiona] Education Salaries”. 


Donald B. Pelch 


In it we find State and Institutional Education 
Directors paid as little as $3,600 annually; we 
see Academic Supervisors earning as little as 
$2,200 per year; and Vocational Supervisors earn- 
$2,800 per year. In this issue we reprint an excel- 
lent, frank article by Outten entitled “What 
Are We Doing — What Should We 
Do?” He quotes from research done 
by our own Vice-President Paul B. 
Watson to show a total of 24 edu- 
cational workers for 13 southern 
states. 

Except for a small handful of 
places where somewhat adequate 
staffs are provided, underpaid and 
overtasked correctional educators 
are facing Augean-stable tasks 
without Hercules or any substitute 
for him. The truth is that the ma- 
jority struggle along without suf- 
ficient staff, funds or facilities, 
without even MacCormick’s “old 
red barn”. Most are “making do” 
with undesirable inmate instruc- 
tors, discarded obsolete textbooks, 
dilapidated trade machinery and 
condemned-warehouse schoolrooms. Many states 
have yet to reach this pitiful level. If our friends 
and supporters can boast of us while these con- 
ditions are prevalent, indeed pervasive, then they 
shall by their very words “kill us with kindness.” 

Why are the words and the deeds so vastly 
different? Perhaps only long study by psycho- 
logical experts could supply the answers, but the 
following may have some bearing on the problem: 
First, since most correctional educators do not 
belong to the Correctional Education Association 
or any agency that represents them, they are not 
well heard in the councils of the great. Others 
speak for them and about them. Secondly, since 
they feel inadequate and insecure, they overac- 
centuate their accomplishments and minimize 
their needs. Lastly, they weep on each others 
shoulders instead of in public. They fail in the 
most vital of all educationa] tasks: education for 
acceptance, recognition and support by everyone. 

If good education has real values — and I am 
convinced every American believes it has — then 
criminals have just as great a need for it as any- 
one, perhaps even greater need. Correctional edu- 
cation is hidden behind fences, bars or walls, Few 
people see its inadequacies. Its worth needs little 
selling; its needs must be shouted everywhere. 
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GREETINGS to my many friends in correctional education. 
Due to a combination of uncontrollable circumstances, I 
found myself well into our 1956-57 fiscal year before I was priv- 


ileged to begin work as your President. 


Our Constitution and By-Laws calls for a report of a nom- 
inating committee and the annual election of officers by mail 
previous to the annual meeting of the American Congress of 
Correction. The results of this election should be announced at 
the annual business meeting during the annual Congress. At 
our Los Angeles meeting the Chairman of the Nominating 


Committee made his report, but the election was 
not held for some time following our annual 
business meeting. This delayed the organization 
of the new staff until now, six months later, I am 
privileged for the first time to address you through 
the medium of the Journal. 

Many factors were involved in the delay. Per- 
haps a lack of knowledge of our Constitution and 
By-Laws was the major factor in the delay. The 
fact that the American Congress of Correction 
met one month early in 1956 was another strong 
contributing factor. Then, too, our Journal of 
Correctional Education is published quarterly, 
and our announcements to our members some- 
times do not coincide well with publication dates. 

On the advice of our hold-over members of our 
Board of Directors, I went ahead with certain ad- 
ministrative functions even before I was notified 
of my election. One of the more important of these 
was the appointment of Dr. Price Chenault, Direc- 
tor of Education for the Department of Correction 
of the State of New York, to represent our associ- 
ation on the planning committee for the annual 
Congress meeting at Chicago this fall. Price now 
has a report for you about the results of this 
first committee meeting which took place in New 
York City on February 18th. 


After serving for two years as Associate War- 
den in Charge of the Treatment Program at the 
Federal Reformatory in El Reno, Oklahoma, I 
was recalled by the Bureau of Prisons in February 
and am again assigned to the Washington, D. C. 
headquarters. Here I will assume the responsibility 
for directing the safety program for the. fifty 
factory and maintenance shops and service units 
of the twenty-seven institutions of the Bureau of 
Prisons. It is like a home coming to be back in the 
Washington office where I served for more than 


13 years as Supervisor of Vocational Education 


before the field assignment at El Reno. 


- With our late start for the 1956-57 fisca] year, 
it will be necessary for us to double our efforts 
both from the standpoint of a membership drive 
and in our efforts to plan an adequate program 
for our Chicago meeting. We need to re-enlist 
many of our former members and to expand our 
membership in every state. Will you help by con- 
tacting Wardens, Associate Wardens, and Correc- 
tional Educators within your states? 

Our Secretary, Dr. Harold Porter of Purdue 
University, will be contacting many of you and 
urging you to contact people in your area to in- 
crease our membership. I hope you will carry the 
torch for our association. Harold will furnish you 
all the information and material you will need. If 
you wish a back or current copy of the Journal 
sent to a prospect, write to Editor Don Pelch, 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan. 

The writer has committed himself to a drive on 
the educational staffs of our twenty-seven institu- 
tions, many of whom never had a direct appeal 
and who are unfamiliar with our Association and 
its aims. This deficiency will be corrected, and we 
can assure you that many new memberships will 
be added in 1957. 

Will each of you consider yourself a committee 
of one with the responsibility for securing mem- 
berships, contributing to the Journal, offering con- 
structive suggestions for improvement of the 
Association and professionalizing of our service? 
Don Pelch would be happy to have you write an 
article for the Journal. Your neighbor 3,000 miles 
across the continent would like to know about 
your program, your problem, your dreams of im- 
provement. He would like to compare his program 
and his problems with yours. Many of us cannot 
attend the annual meetings and our only means of 
communication is the medium of the Journal, Let’s 
use it for our own good, Will you help? 
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A Statement of Philosophy on Correctional 


Treatment 


D. Allen 
Associate Warden 
Ohio State Reformatory 
Mansfield, Ohio 


We like to think that our programs of correc- 
tional treatment are activated and vitalized for 
the purpose of servicing the basic needs of the 
individual. The validity of this assumption rests 
upon the identification of needs. Getting at the 
problems is relatively easy once the needs are dis- 
covered. Here is an account of one approach to 
the problem of ascertaining needs and interests. 
It is patterned upon the “ask the man who drives 
one” technique. 


Once upon a time an enterprising young pro- 
fessor, fresh from his classes in teacher education, 
entered his classroom on the first day of school, 
properly greeted his pupils and asked: 


“What would you learn of me?” 
And the reply came: 


“How shall we take care of our bodies?” 
“How shall we rear our children?” 

“How shall we work together?” 

“How shall we live with our fellow men?” 
“How shall we play?” 

“For what ends shall we live?” 


And the master pondered these words and 
sorrow was in his heart, for his own learning 
touched not these things. 


The above quotation is of considerable sig- 
nificance to correctional personnel who are in- 
terested in constructing or revitalizing programs 
and services in terms of the optimum interests 
and needs of the individual. 


The technique employed by this teacher rep- 
resents one aspect of the “needs” approach in 
program planning. His research took him di- 
rectly to the “grass roots” for his data. The 
pupils were asked to state their objectives, goals, 
purposes, or aims for entering into a program 
of instruction. The “Quiz Kids” replied (much 
to his sorrow) that they were thirsting for gui- 
dance which would contribute to the formulation, 


growth, and development of a philosophy of 
action in the following areas of living: 


1. Health Education: How to care for our 


bodies. 

2. Personal-Social Relationships: How to rear 
children. 

3. Economic Relationships: How to work to- 
gether. 


4. Social-Civic Relationships: How to live with 

our fellow men. 

5. Leisure Time Activities: How to play. 

6. A Philosophy of Life: For what purpose 

shall we live. 

At the Ohio State Reformatory, the “interests 
and needs approach” is employed. The total as- 
pect of rehabilitation is geared to the following 
major areas of living in which all share common 
experience from day to day. 

1. Personal Relationships: The Educated In- 
dividual: This area of living is reflected 
through good speech, effective writing, 
reading, calculating; correct health habits; 
personal conduct; self-control; and hon- 
orable and worthwhile purposes in life. 
How shall we care for our bodies? 


2. Personal-Social Relationships: The Ed- 
ucated Member of the Family Group: This 
area of living is reflected in a respect for 
humanity for one’s fellow man, friend- 
ships, friendly attitudes and _ actions; 
cooperative and essentially good, friendly 
life. How shall we rear our children? 


3. Social-Civic Relationships: The Educated 
Citizen: This area of living is reflected 
in an understanding of community govern- 
ment, respect for honest differences of 
opinion, respect for law, respect for law 
enforcement, acceptance of civic duties, 
and loyalty to the nation’s democratic 
ideals. Being a good citizen is a very out- 
standing accomplishment and marks the 
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individual as unique, The good citizen is 
one who knows how to live and who does 
live harmoniously and effectively as a 
member of our democratic social order. 
Happy, successful and effective living is 
attained when the individual develops a 
sensitivity to the importance of good 
citizenship for constructive living. How 
shall we live with our fellow man? 

4. Economic Relationships; The Educated 
Worker: This area of living is reflected in 
the pleasure that is derived from intelli- 
gent selection of a career; job success 
through best efforts: understanding of the 
place of initiative, loyalty and responsi- 
bility in regard to employer and employee 
relationships: appreciation of the social 
values of a job; and good consumer judg- 
ment. All honest effort is important. How 
shali we work together? 

5. Leisure Time Activities and Relationships: 
This area of living is refiected in how you 
play and have fun; the intelligent selection 
of activities; the quality and quantity of 
indulgence; and a realistic understanding 
of the place and importance of recreation 
to moral and healthful living. How shall 
we play? 


All of these areas of living are part and parcel of 
adjustment. One can’t talk about the problem 
of adjustment and leave one or more of these 
areas out of the discussion. Generally speaking, 
we are in touch with our environment when we 
are aware of, sensitive to, and react in response 
to one or more of these major areas of living. It 
is axiomatic that the attitudes, motives, and ideals 
of those who initiate and conduct a course of 
action, very largely determine the extent and 
quality of expected accomplishment. With refer- 
ence to correctional treatment one cannot under- 
stand or appreciate its quality, merit, or value, 
unless one knows the underlying philosophy, aims, 
goals, and purpose of those who plan and ad- 
minister. 


There is today a real need for the recog- 
nition and interpretation of correctional aims and 
purposes. Too many times, those who speak for, 
and about, the institution become engrossed in 
a recital of facts, figures, and fancies. They over- 
whelm, confuse, and bewilder the listener in a 
barrage of cold, barren, and heartless statistics. 
To statisticate the inmate population is of special- 
ized importance but of relatively smal] general 
interest. When the lessons in arithmetic are 


ended one may well ask: What of it; or, what 
does it matter? After the inmates have been 
weighed, measured, and tallied; after their capaci- 
ties for consuming vast quantities of bread and 
potatoes have been ascertained; one has done 
little more than rediscover that growing boys 
have enormous appetities. 

In the broad scope of character building at the 
Ohio State Reformatory we condition our thinking 
in terms of certain basic guiding principles. As 
a point of departure in presenting these funda- 
mental assumptions, it was thought to be of gen- 
eral interest to note the prophetic words written 
into the first constitution of Ohio in 1803. “.. .the 
true design of all punishment being to reform and 
not to exterminate mankind.” 

Today in 1957, we believe that one is sent 
to jail as punishment, not for punishment. The 
acceptance of this concept by the total officer 
personnel of any progressive correctional institu- 
tion is of first importance. 

Too many times, by too many people, and 
in too many institutions, one may hear the 
following remarks, which are classical examples 
of defeatism psychology, applied to the typical 
inmate. 

“He is no good, never was, and never will be.”’ 
“He is just an inmate — what do you expect?” 
“You are wasting your time on those fellows.” 

There is little point or value in trying to re- 
construct human lives and character unless the 
following basic concepts are not only a functional 
part of one’s philosophy, but also are reflected 
in the day-to-day activities. At the Ohio State 
Reformatory, our efforts are predicated upon the 
belief that human behavior can be modified in 
forseeable and desirable ways; and that the in- 
dividual can change the pattern of his thoughts 
and actions. We also recognize that the reform- 
atory occupies a strategic position for accomplish- 
ing this function, First, the factor of custody 
is in our favor. We should, however, always re- 
member that the youth who is committed to a 
correctional institution is not the mere chattel or 
property of the state, It is the high duty of those 
who guide and direct his destiny to plan for his 
best interest; to help him find his place in society 
and to prepare for that place in order that he may 
shape himself and society to ever nobler ends. 
For what purpose shall we live? 


A second consideration which greatly aug- 


ments the very strategic position of the reform- 
atory in performing the destiny-shaping function, 
is that every committment brings a total or 
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whole boy to jail. Shakespeare may have been 

thinking about correctional treatment when he 

wrote: 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

We very much suspect that the typical inmate 
would re-write his Shakesepeare to read: 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough) 
Hew them how we will.” 

Not just the delinquent part of the individual 
the offending arm that filched the purse, but a 
complete and total human personality is placed 
in our hands. He is a unique combination of the 
good and the bad, in varying degree. The exist- 
ing differences are of degree rather than of kind. 

A critical inventory of the traits and char- 
teristics of each individual will reveal some com- 
mendable qualities as well as the undesirable 
features. Our task and problem is to cultivate 
the good that is in him; to help him capitalize 
upon those acquired experiences that are accept- 
able to society. He must be encouraged to achieve 
success and dwell upon his victories. It is through 
acquired experiences that the individual changes 
the patterns of his thoughts and actions. In short, 
we must accentuate the positive if we would elim- 
inate the negative, always remembering that 
habits and attitudes are modifiable. 


It is well to note that democracy pays homage 
to the general thesis that the dignity and worth of 
the individual human personality is of first im- 
portance. We can not encourage anyone to 
change the pattern of his thoughts and actions if 
we subject him to an environment which degrades 
and stultifies the development of character, skills, 
and ambitions. Burns may have been thinking 
in terms of the traditional concept of reformation 
when he wrote: 

Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

There are no misfit individuals. There are 
misfit homes, communities, schools, educational 
programs, methods of teaching, and misfit 
ideologies with reference to a given youth, his 
problems and his treatment and past experiences. 
If a program of correctional education is to have 
a salutary effect, it should be organized to admin- 
ister to the needs, interests, abilities, experiences, 
and purposes of those served in so far as they 
are consistent with our democratic way of life. 

It is important to remember that each indi- 
vidual, whether in school or not, must be properly 
motivated to act. One must have goals, values, 
tensions, problems to solve, and possess a sensi- 


tivity regarding immediate needs, interests, and 
purposes, as well as future aspirations, Even 
the little white mouse, that cooperates with the 
psychologist by running through mazes and thus 
makes his contribution to the solution of learning 
problems, must have goals and tensions. He is 
motivated by ‘hunger, fright, or pain. The re- 
activation of one’s character, intellect, and skills, 
is basically an educational enterprise. Opportu- 
nities must be presented in order that the indi- 
vidual may achieve some victories. Learning is 
the reorganization of experience and goes on 
whenever one adds something new or different to 
one’s way of acting or thinking. Inner satisfaction 
is the supreme reward of achievement. 

Here are some highly significant concepts 
which are basic and fundamental in our accepted 
philosophy of correctional treatment for youthful 
offenders. Briefly stated and summarized, they 
are: 

IN TERMS OF YOUTH: 

1. The dignity and worth of the individual 

human personality is of first importance. 

2. There are many kinds of normal behavior 
patterns; there is no absolute normal, or 
standard for comparison. Each individual 
is a unique personality. 

3. There are no misfit individuals. They are 
products of a misfit environment. 

4. Each individual has the possibility of 
achieving an integrated personality. 

5. Individual differences exist and are sig- 
nificant in respect to: interests, abilities, 
aptitudes, experiences, needs and purposes. 

6. Individual differences will always exist: 
they constitute the “makin’s” of one’s per- 
sonality and give meaning and significance 
to the concept of individuality. 

7. A total personality comes to jail. He is a 
combination of the good and bad in varying 
degrees. Correctional treatment must ac- 
centuate the good in order to eliminate the 
bad. 

8. Each individual must be fully aware of and 
sensitive to the significant factors, which 
make him the unique individual he is. He 
must be aware of his problems. 

9. The individuality of each must be preserved 
and improved. A pressured uniformity is 
inimical to the development of an inte- 
grated personality. 

10. Each individual is in process of achieving 

maturity in one or more aspects of his 
“total self.” 
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11. Each individual is the product of his inher- 
ited organic nature, plus his experiences, 
plus his reactions, which are resultants of 
the first two. In brief, he is the product 
of total learning and experiences. 

12. His behavior can be modified in forseeable 
and desirable ways. The reformatory is in 
a strategic position for accomplishing this 
function. His habits and activities are 
modifiable and he can change the pattern 
of his thoughts and actions. 

13. Desired changes in existing behavior pat- 
terns may be effected by providing the 
individual with opportunities for acquir- 
ing new experiences. He can change. 

14. Each individual must be properly motivated 
to act. One must have goals, values, ten- 
sions, problems to solve, and possess a 
sensitivity regarding immediate needs, in- 
terests, and purposes as well as future 
aspirations. 

15. Educative experiences should be organized 
in terms of the interests, needs, and past 
experiences of the individual which are 
consistent with the society in which he 
lives. 

16. Through acquired experiences the individ- 
ual changes the pattern of his thoughts 
and actions. 

17. Learning goes on whenever one adds some- 
thing new or different to one’s way of act- 
ing or living. Inner satisfaction becomes 
the supreme reward of achievement. 

18. One learns by doing, and one learns most 
effectively when the activities are geared 
to interests and needs in a realistic environ- 
ment. Each individual learns what he lives. 

IN TERMS OF CORRECTION AL TREATMENT: 

1. The program should reflect the philosophy 
of treatment to which the institution sub- 
scribes. 

2. The program should concern itself with all 
individuals, It should be constructive and 
preventive as well as corrective. The more 
constructive, the less corrective. 

3. The program should provide opportunity 
for the individual to become progressively 
and dynamically self-directive. He must 
gradually assume the total responsibility 
for his own guidance. This is the realization 
of and preparation for freedom. 

4. The program must be flexible if the best 
interests of the individual are to be served. 


“Change” is the only constant in a field 

of intriguing variables. 

5. The intellectual, physical, emotional, spirit- 
ual, and social phase of development must 
all receive full and equal consideration. 

6. The program should be constantly eval- 
uated and revised. 

IN TERMS OF STAFF PERSONNEL: 

1. Each member of the staff should effec- 
tively organize the facilities at his com- 
mand which are of strategic importance 
in contributing to the optimal growth and 
development of the individual. Each mem- 
ber should think about his work. 

2. Each member of the staff should assume 
some initiative and responsibility in carry- 
forward the objectives, aims, and purposes 
of the institution. 

3. Each member of the staff should be in- 
terested in the optimal development of 
those individuals assigned to his care. 

4. The scope of activities for all personnel 
must be programmed and integrated. 

5. The administrative authority should pro- 
vide for the constant in-service training 
of the staff. 

All progressive correctional institutions possess 
a philosophy of administrational procedures and 
operational techniques. 
In some institutions the prevailing philosophy is 
expressed in organized form, and in others it exists 
as a generally understood body of information 
and practices. 
Regardless as to whether or not any philosophy 
of action is expressed or implied, its presence or 
absence is reflected in the nature of activities and 
policies to which the institution subscribes. 
It would be most unusual if patterns of acting 
were not highly correlated with patterns of think- 
ing. Practice and theory should never be too 
widely separated. Academically, it is good pro- 
cedure to reflect upon and formulate a basic 
philosophy. Practically it becomes of small value, 
however, unless ways and means are employed 
for the implementation of these guiding principles 
and basic concepts into the daily functions of the 
total personnel. 


The philosophy is not just good to have, It is 
better to use. It is best when it is commonly 
accepted and understood by all who labor and 
toil as the institution endeavors to fulfill its mani- 
fest destiny. 
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What Are We Doing— What Should We Do? 


Ernest R. Outten 
Supervisor of Education 
Virginia Division of Corrections 


Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted with permission 
from the American Journal of Correction, May-June, 
1956; Vol. 18, No. 3. We believe it is a clear, sharp and 
penetrating treatment of problems of prisoner education 
in the southern states. If some of our readers have pre- 
viously read this article, we feel that it is certainly 
worth a second reading; if any have not read it, we do 
not want them to miss it. 


Prison education is an undernourished and, in 
some cases, an unwelcomed child in our prisons. 
There are about 50,000 inmates in the prisons 
composing the Southern States Prison Associa- 
tion. If we assume we all get the same type of 
inmate, we should find in this 50,000 that 40,000, 
or more, are unskilled; over 25,000 are illiterate; 
and that about 37,000 are under 36 years of age. 
We see then that we have a prison population 
predominantly young, generally unskilled, and 
largely uneducated. This is not a pretty picture, 
but does indicate a wealth of human resources in 
terms of raw material. It does seem to indicate 
we have an inmate population that needs help 
and would profit from education. 


We have the responsibility to do what we can 
to return these people to their communities bet- 
ter qualified to be good citizens and neighbors. 


We should answer two questions today: (1) 
What are we doing for these thousands of prison- 
ers? and (2) What should we do? 


To answer the first question: What are we 


doing? We must admit we are doing very little . 


and, in several cases, nothing. Prisoners leave our 
institutions often in worse shape than when we 
received them. According to the survey done on 
prison education in the United States by Paul 
Watson, director of education, Maryland State 
Penitentiary, Baltimore, we have only 62 civilian 
educational workers in the entire group of states 
that compose this association: [Southern States 
Correctional Association.| If we eliminate the 
school educational workers in Maryland and Ok- 
lahoma, we would eliminate 38 of the 62, or we 
would have then 24 educational workers for the 
remaining 13 states. This would be less than two 
educational people per state, or one worker for 
each 2,000 inmates. 


This survey also shows that 267 inmate teach- 
ers are being used. Such a practice has both 
favorable and unfavorable implications, It is good 
if it indicates that prison administrators are be- 
ginning to recognize the educational deficiencies 
of their wards, and that they are desirous of 
bringing some measure of relief to the educa- 
tionally undernourished. It is good if the use of 
inmate teachers is recognized as a necessary ex- 
pedient to begin a program that could not other- 
wise exist. 

We do an injustice to the educational program 
if we think of the use of inmate teachers as a 
proper and sound practice, Such a program oper- 
ated by inmate teachers wiil never develop beyond 
infancy. We have a hopeless situation and a sit- 
uation that has little or nothing to offer if we do 
not provide close professiona] supervision to con- 
trol and direct the inmate’s classroom activities. 
Even then the inmate teacher is of little value 
except in the teaching of basic skills, techniques, 
and facts. 

The educational program offered in the var- 
ious states in our country varies between two 
extremes. California and New York perhaps 
stand at the top in effort to train inmates aca- 
demically, vocationaily, and socially. About two 
hundred certificated civilian teachers are employ- 
ed by each of these States to operate the aca- 
demic school program. Each has nearly three 
times the educational staff of the entire 15 states 
composing this association. The emphasis of this 
type of program is on the inmate and what can 
be done to develop his potential, socially, voca- 
tionally, and culturally. Not all of these men are 
employed for the entire day in industry or other 
institutional occupations. In general, there is 
more emphasis placed on what the man learns 
and less on the fruits of his labors. 

At the other end of the scale would »e one of 
our southern states. We would find one, or per- 
haps no, educational worker for the entire states. 
We would perhaps find extensive farming oper- 
ations and perhaps industries. "arming products 
and items produced by the industries would be 
used in a state use program. Inmates would be 
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working at these activities from eight to ten 
hours, or perhaps longer, five or six days per 
week. These long hours of forced labor would be 
expected to correct character deficiencies and 
save the state money. A program including recre- 
ation and education would be considered undesir- 
able and not worth spending the time or money 
to develop. 

At staff meetings of this type of prison sys- 
tem, the main topics for discussion would perhaps 
be the pure breed herds of dairy or beef cattle, 
pounds of meat slaughtered, feeding practices of 
animals, animal houses, canning techniques and 
processes, personnel problems in selecting com- 
petent foremen and guards for the farms and in- 
dustries, and speciai techniques and devices in 
providing custody. This is also true of the annual 
reports of many of our prisons and prison sys- 
tems. 

These activities and projects are important to 
the extent that they contribute training and edu- 
cational opportunities for our inmates, They, of 
course, are important as a means of reducing the 
cost of prison operation. Most people in prison 
educational work would, I am sure, endorse a 
work program and believe in inmates having to 
work. Work alone, however, will not deter the 
criminal and will certainly fail, in most cases, to 
improve his ability to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

At staff conferences of personnel that operate 
under modern prison philosophy, we find the in- 
mate and how to help him the center of discus- 
sion. The emphasis is not on poultry houses, pro- 
duction of soap, shoes, cotton or beef cattle. 

It seems we should consider the merits of the 
two systems, as well as their weaknesses, To begin 
with, most of our southern states would not, and 
could not, support financially such a program 
as is now in operation in California and New 
York. On the other hand I do not believe that an 
informed citizenry would support the program, 
or rather lack of program, so commonplace in 
our prisons. It is our responsibility to make our 
needs known so that support can be obtained. 
There is no doubt in the minds of many of us, I 
am sure, about our states being, in general, be- 
hind in the development of educational and rec- 
reational programs. Even the states of the 
_ association which stand at the top in development 
of a sound program realize their efforts leave 
much to be desired. 

The illiteracy problem is perhaps the most ur- 
gent deficiency demanding correction, so this it 
seems would be a good place to start a program. 


This program for illiterates can be expanded to 
cover the entire elementary and high school 
area. Most state departments of education have 
high school equivalency programs and will allow 
qualified inmates to be tested and thereby com- 
plete their high school education. In the beginning 
we might have to operate this program largely 
with inmate teachers because of the lack of ap- 
propriated funds to employ professional civilian 
teachers. This program operated with inmate 
teachers should be viewed as an emergency mea- 
sure and cannot be thought of as a satisfactory 
solution. At no place in the entire educational 
program is there as great a demand that the 
teacher be trained in educationa] procedures, 
techniques, methods, and practices as is the teach- 
ers working with illiterates. The subject matter 
is of little difficulty, but it is very important that 
the teacher proceed properly in teaching the be- 
ginning courses of the three R’s and doing it in 
such a way as to maintain the interest and desire 
of the student to learn, The teacher should also 
see that this experience contributes to the social 
and emotional development. In working with illit- 
erates, one of the greatest problems is that of 
continuing motivation. 

The nature of this program should vary with 
type of person enrolled. The states having institu- 
tions for first offenders should allow inmates 
desiring to take part in this program to attend 
school for a half day. Maximum security institu- 
tions would perhaps want to allow inmates to be 
away from their work assignments one hour each 
day to attend classes. 

It is felt that participation in this program 
by an inmate should be veluntary. We should 
have conferences with the inmate in an effort to 
get him to attend school. If we have a good pro- 
gram, and if we take the time to explain what it 
has to offer, we can usually get the men to enroll. 
If we have a good program, a program that is 
practical and functional, the inmates attending 
school will sell the program for us. 

Many of our states have road camp systems 
whereby men work during the day a considerable 
distance from the camp site. A night school pro- 
gram can be operated at these institutions. Com- 
petent public school teachers can be employed on 
an hourly basis, and are usually readily available 
in the community. 

This whole operation must be properly housed. 
It is not reasonable to expect your school to oper- 
ate successfully in a basement room, dormitory, 
mess hall, assembly hall, warehouse, or some 
other space found to be too dilapidated and un- 
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suited for other activities. Neither can you ex- 
pect the school to operate successfully if it has 
for educationa] material discarded books develop- 
ed for children, An adult is not interested in read- 
ing about “Jackie,” “Janie,” “Dickie,” and “Sal- 
lie.” In other words, we cannot expect to operate 
a satisfactory school program on the crumbs 
from the budgetary table. We will have no diffi- 
culty finding funds to operate the program if we 
believe in the program, and feel it is just as im- 
portant as building high walls, secure fences, mo- 
dern poultry houses, feed mixing plants, or devel- 
oping pure breed herds. During the past few 
dry years, crops have been dying in many sections 
of the country during the growing season, for 
lack of water. Prison people fought for, got and 
deserved irrigation systems. If we could display 
the same concern, and initiative, in establishing 
educational programs, the blighted lives of many 
of our inmates could be nourished back to use- 
fulness. 


If we expect the inmates released from our 
institutions to make satisfactory adjustment and 
contribute their share in the community they 
must be taught, in most cases, some form of pro- 
ductive labor or trade so employment will provide 
an income sufficient for the necessities of life as 
well as a few of the luxuries. We look to our pris- 
on industries and work programs to make some 
contribution in this direction. In spite of our 
hopes, our inmates are too often learning very 
little that will be of help to them in finding em- 
ployment after release. In most cases where in- 
mates learn trades or skills, it comes about pure- 
ly by accident. This condition is the result of our 
philosophy in this area of correctional activity. 


Persons supervising our industrial depart- 
ments are expected to produce goods. It is the 
quantity and quality of the goods produced that 
determine the effectiveness of the job done by 
the shop foreman or supervisor. If the shop fore- 
man produces large quantities of merchandise 
he is said to be a good industrial man. 


Seldom, if ever, would we find shop records on 
prisoners indicating specific skills and techniques 
learned in the industrial process in that shop. We 
often find that a man spends many years operat- 
ing one machine. He will have little chance to pro- 
gress from simple to more complex operations 
according to the man’s interest and capacity. This 
condition will continue until the emphasis is 
placed on the educational or training value of the 
operation rather than the amount of goods pro- 
duced. 


Somewhere along the line our industria] super- 
visors and superintendenis have assumed that if 
we emphasize the teaching and learning processes, 
production will be retarded to an intolerable de- 
gree. Many of-us in education are not willing to 
accept this premise. The same philosophy is large- 
ly true in the housekeeping duties and construc- 
tion programs. 

Some states are beginning to put the emphasis 
on helping a man learn a trade rather than pro- 
duction, but these states are stil] in the minority. 
I am sure that our colleague that follows me will 
have many interesting things to reveal along this 
line and is certainly more experienced than the 
speaker in giving advice along this line. It would 
seem, however, that our entire employment pro- 
gram for prisoners should have its roots in the 
education and training concepts and should be 
developed with the idea of providing rich vocatio- 
nal experiences and opportunities for our prison 
inmates. The vocational experiences and academic 
program must be closely co-ordinated. Prisoners 
should be chosen for certain types of training on 
the basis of interest, ability, and possibility of 
finding employment in the trade pursued, Our 
equipment should be of the same general type as 
that found in outside industries. The sum total of 
all of these vocational and trade training exper- 
iences should be made use of by those persons 
assisting the man to establish himself after re- 
lease. It would be very discouraging for a man 
who has become proficient in bricklaying to be 
given employment as a service station attendant 
by the release authorities. It would seem reason- 
able in our trade training program, whether it - 
be industry or other activities, to start the man 
at a level at which he can function effectively 
and then move him from the simpler operations 
to the more complex as he gains in experience 
and knowledge. It is also of great importance that 
a record of the man’s progression in vocational 
skills be maintained. This record would be of a 
great assistance in placing the man in suitable 
outside employment. It is most important that 
the supervisory staff hold classes regularly in 
which theory of the trade is taught along with 
techniques and skills which enable the man to 
perform his tasks in such a way as to be produc- 
tive in both quality and quantity. 

No discussion of prison education would be 
complete without mention of fairly recent work 
in the area of social education, group therapy 
and guided group interaction. These are all at- 
tempts to come to grips with habits, attitudes, 
appreciations, and values that are the residue of 
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the inmate’s previous social experiences. These 
intangible facets of personality hold the key to 
reformation. All types of education and correc- 
tional experience should contribute whenever pos- 
sible to the development of proper habits, atti- 
tudes, appreciations and sense of values. It would 
seem that most of our programs have not devel- 
oped to the point where we want to attack these 
intangibles frontally with socia] education classes 
or group therapy or guided interaction, since we 
lack in most cases, competent staff and other re- 
quirements to do the job. 

If we are to move forward with a program of 
general education and vocational education we 
need not only qualified personnel, suitable space, 
and equipment, but we need a prison climate that 
will support the program. The educator’s work is 
made more difficult by custodial officers and 
other employees who belittle the school program 
and make fun of the inmate attending school. 
When the warden and his staff, seldom, if ever, 
’ find time to visit the school and support the pro- 


gram with their presence and occasionally with 
a short talk, the students and the professional 
staff assume, and rightly so, that the adminis- 
tration has little interest in the school program. 

Sometimes educational people cause conditions 
similar to those mentioned. We, as prison educa- 
tional personne], must know and understand the 
problems of the entire correctional process. This 
means we should get around and see other phases 
of the institutional program occasionally. 

In review and summary, it would seem we 
have an enormous job to do and that just now 
we are not doing the job, If we are to develop an 
educational and training program we must first 
shift our chief interest from the fruits of inmate 
labor to the inmates and what can be done for 
them. 

In short, we must accept the words of Jane 
Porter and include them in our philosophy. They 
are: “It depends on education to open the gates 


_ which lead to virtue or to vice, to happiness or 


to misery.” 


South Vietnam 


Experienced Police Officers Needed As Technical Advisors 


The School of Police Administration and Pub- 
lic Safety of Michigan State University is seeking 
police officers who have ten, twenty, or more years 
of police experience for assignments to Saigon, 
Vietnam as technical advisors to the Government 
of South Vietnam. This project is jointly spon- 
sored by the Government of the United States and 
‘the Government of South Vietnam, under contract 
with Michigan State University, Police officers 
who have experience in command or administra- 
tive duties are encouraged to apply. 

The salary is attractive, and married men are 
encouraged to take their families. Housing and 
utilities are furnished free of charge and home 


furnishings (limit 3,000 lbs.) are shipped without 
cost to Vietnam by the University. The salary is 
tax exempt after 18 months of duty and is retro- 
active to the date of appointment. Police officers 
who are able to obtain leave of absence from 
their present positions for a one or two year tour 
of duty are also encouraged to apply. 

At the present time, the University is partic- 
ularly anxious to fill one position with a person 
who has extensive experience in records and identi- 
fication bureau work, Interested parties should 
write to the Director of the School of Police Ad- 
ministration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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The Library as an Awareness Builder 


Abe Oppenheim, Librarian 
California Institution for Men, Chino, California 


Human needs brought about the library idea 
and human needs keep developing it. The library 
indeed has something for everybody to feed on 
emotionally or mentally, something for everybody 
to grow on. It’s nutrients can satisfy some basic 
needs for every man, quickens his developmental 
process even as it quickens his senses for living. 
It has a potential few can afford to ignore. 

This something for everybody idea, for every- 
body’s mood, for everybody’s recreational need, 
hobby need, educational need, etc., is an undeni- 
able impetus behind the library idea, And it all 
comes about quite naturally, comes about because 
of human beings ‘‘doing what comes natural,” like 
scratching an itch. 

For instance, it’s natural for a man to use 
every reasonable means he can to bring more skill 
to his hand —#including all the know-how and 
know-why that has been concentrated for him in 
books by experts. The business of earning a living 
often sends a man scouting forward through book 
after book, looking for techniques that may mean 
a more deeply satisfying way of making his living. 
Or a father may be concerned, with the technique 
involved in playing first base, or small boat build- 
ing, so that he may get closer to a kid he has 
been away from too long. There’s something for 
everybody to scratch around for in books, But 
most important of all are the techniques involved 
in this full-time, life-long business of living among 
human beings. 

It’s natural for human beings to want to get 
at all they can possibly know when they feel like 
doing something about their problems, It’s natural 
for a man to want to see how other people’s ex- 
periences stack up with his, It’s natural for him 
to want to enter into other people’s experiences 
for deeper living, for better perspective, for better 
balance. So often reading becomes feeling, deepen- 
ing feeling that breeds thoughts that look around 
to see more in order to understand more. 

In general, more awareness of the library idea 
can mean more awareness, deeper awareness, of 
the life that has always been around us — too un- 
noticed, too unappreciated, too unmeaning. 

Yes, in more ways than a man can probably 
ever know, than statistics can probably ever 


“measure” or even “indicate,” the library can in- 
deed become a place to grow in. Especially in a 
prison. That prison-made contemplative life and 
the meditative pauses possible in that personally 
geared thinking-fecling process we call reading, 
go well together. 

Most of us, living our too active, often action- 
blinded lives, may not realize it; but in this day 
and age, people in hospitals, in army camps, 
aboard ships, and in prisons usually have some- 
what more time and inclination to thought-feel 
their way through a heap of livin’ via a heap of 
novels, stories, plays, and other materials. 

Perhaps at one time, we may have expected 
too much from books, but today we probably ex- 
pect far too little. In our rehabilitation program, 
as I see it, we could do much more with the printed 
word than we are doing. 

More often than many of us realize, a man 
may begin to modify an attitude because of 
contacts with certain literature. A book may 
give him his first opportunity to learn a basic 
approach to problem solving — to learn that there 
is no one factor responsible, no one cure. Through 
reading may come his only opportunity to grasp 
the realization that he is not alone in his problem, 
nor in his attempts to solve it in terms normal for 
himself. 

Men come to me for books to give them back- 
ground that may help them to understand not 
only their problems but also those vague mysteries 
that seemed to have been hinted at by their 
sociologist or parole officer. Too often, they indi- 
cate that these counselors have spoken over their 
heads — or left them dangling... (This dangling 
feeling is probably a fairly common reaction —a 
vague sense of disappointment, probably, in the 
counselor as a miraculous problem-solver or as 
an all-forgiving friend.) 

Too often they go to fellow inmates for fur- 
ther enlightenment. How much better it. would be 
it they had enough suitable reading matter to 
consult. And if their counselors really knew this 
reading matter intimately and could easily refer 
them to it, confident not only of its suitability 
but also of its availability. 
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There is a considerable body of valuable basic 
counselling material in print that simply cannot 
be around too much. in the mass, it is bound to 
breed considerable, much needed, basic under- 
standing, gradually to develop a common ground 
of understanding of certain common human re- 
lations problems that may well further the aims 
of preventive psychiatry. 

I’m one of those who believe that an enriched 
reading environment may even be of some use to 
the psychopaths who are supposed to be so fre- 
quently among us, In public library work, I’ve 
seen many a probable psychopath ‘‘shook-up” by 
a book. Perhaps in a prison, especially, there 
should be constant exposure to the library idea for 
all it can radiate, for all the men can absorb or 
be sensitized to. Yes, it seems to me that prison 
inmates, like most people, need very much to get 
in closer touch with life every way they can — 
even via books. 


Again, let us always remember that ever- 
present, ever-ready anxiety vacuum, ever ready 
to be filled by the careless misinformation that 
pollutes the very air. Carefuily chosen, basic, reli- 
able reading material can be an effective anti- 
septic if liberally disseminated. 

Sometimes it seems that there are more 
people busily distributing misinformation via 
word of mouth, than are involved in the counter- 
process via print. After many years of library 
work, after many years of working at the diffu- 
sion of knowledge in these community information 
centers called libraries, this librarian has stopped 
being amazed by the number of years a man can 
live without getting certain basic facts of life into 
his “frame of reference” —or by the amount of 
misinformation a man can amass in one lifetime. 

We won't argue the moral obligation to be 
intelligent, but probably many of us do believe 
that a man does have a sort of moral obligation 
to be as correctly informed as possible about cer- 
tain basic facts of life. Systems of formal educa- 
tion are supposed to impart most of these facts 
to us. But the man who develops the habit of vol- 
untary, informal, life-long education via the li- 
brary idea is in a sense really living up to the 
moral obligation of the responsible citizen, the 
responsible parent. 


However, the library as an information center 
is easily enough understood. After ali, getting the 
facts of life igs part of the process of adapting, 
of growing. And this device of a community infor- 
mation center, a common, deep well of knowledge, 
a library, is a most natural device for mankind. 


The ideal of a library is that basic representa- 
tive collection that invites the greatest variety of 
interests, That ideal thrives best on a steady 
book budget. Through the years, with every book 
order, the librarian can add more strength to the 
library, strength to enable it to reach into more 
lives, to bring more awareness of what life is and 
can be to more people. 

Then too, the present day library is a nat- 
uraliy organized collection of books, et cetera, That 
et cetera gets us closer to the library idea than 
does any library of books alone. It’s natural 
enough for the library to be the focal point of the 
institution’s (or community’s) audio visual and 
correspondence schoo] programs. The library can 
be a natural material center for a great variety 
of material or devices that can help a man get at 
the stufi of life more effectively. An inspiring 
sermon via tape, a scientific law via a plastic im- 
bedded specimen, a TV film of how a baby learns 
to walk — and a book about the dignity of man — 
they all belong to that library idea. 

There is talk these days of intensive treat- 
ment programs, The library idea is geared to go 
all the way with such programs, Yes, the library 
is a place where the teacher, the counsellor, is 
always waiting. In many a man’s life the word 
library can come to mean life-long self-education, 
life-long self-improvement. 

We hear much these days about the values 
of emotional cognizance. Psychologists and soci- 
ologists keep working for emotional recognition 
by the man of certain factors in his problem. But 
when you come to think of it, for ages, fiction 
writers, via myths, stories, poetry, drama and 
novels gleaming with “sudden truth,” have beeen 
most involved with these values growing out of 
emotional recognition of the various complex fac- 
tors that human relations invariably develop. 
The very process of growing emotional aware- 
ness, of stronger insight, has beeen the most 
vital subject matter of fiction writing through the 
ages. What is fiction reading but putting yourself 
in the other fellow’s place, learning to feel how 
another man, woman or child may well feel when 
involved in certain iife situations? Yes, through 
the ages, fiction has helped build sensitivity to 
the human condition. You can’t have too much of 
that sensitivity around a prison. 

So, via fiction, the library idea helps the fight 
against emotional anaesthesia, against emotional 
callousness. And it is via nonfiction that the li- 
brary idea most deliberately works against what 
may be called on any level, intellectual careless- 
ness. A six year old or a sixty year old can be 
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intellectually careless. In fact, so often emotional 
sensitivity, emotional] notice, emotional awareness, 
depends on what we call intellectual awareness — 
on simple awareness of the facts involved. So 
often a man is blamed for moral density, for lack 
of emotional capacity, when it is simply a matter 
of his being unaware of some simple facts that 
he should have known. 

Many people associate libraries mostly with 
novel reading, and the expression “escapism” 
seems to be the key word to their concept of the 
library idea. Well, books are wonderful tranquil- 
izers, widely recommended in this hectic, hustling, 
high pressure age by various medical people and 
mental hygienists as far superior to movies, TV 
and other media. Certain kinds of escapism can 
have their values. But I very much doubt that the 
library idea helps promote illusion addiction. On 
the contrary, I believe the library idea is the per- 
fect antidote to illusion addiction. 

One of the most natural reasons for man to 
conserve his printed, spoken or filmed experiences 
of life via the library idea is to build up greater 
immunity to illusion addiction. The library idea 
constantly says, “What, as exactly as we can 
know, are the facts? Compare. Prove. Test. De- 
fine. Re-define.” Acquaintance with the library 
idea is wider, deeper, acquaintance with the scien- 
tific attitude. (And this attitude or intimations 
of it has something to do with what we call emo- 
tional stability. In many cases this attitude, I 
maintain, can help a man’s moral and emotional 
tone as well as his mental tone.) 

No, eseapism is not the key word to the li- 
brary idea, The key word to the library idea is 
AWARENESS. Mental awareness, moral aware- 
ness, emotional awareness. And we can use a lot 
of that, whether we are psychopaths or the pre- 
sumed normal. 

Let us further consider this much-maligned 
fiction reading —and I’m thinking particularly 
of fiction reading for the prison inmate, the man 
presumed to be particularly prone to illusion ad- 
diction. 

Fiction seems to get at the various levels of 
truth (the kinds of truth that are usually most 
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important for human beings) often far better 
than so-called facts, the so-called solid facts. Per- 
haps fiction gets at those elusive fluid facts. Qual- 
ity fiction in particular is one of the most noble 
creations of man and whoever reads it well 
enough finds himself feeling the very currents 
of life, usually the most elusive currents, those 
concerned with bringing a sense of meaning and 
purpose to life. And it would scem that prison 
inmates, like most people, need very much to get 
to feel these vital currents of life every way they 
can —even via books. These may well be called 
positive-living currents, for they are deeply con- 
cerned with religious values, with family-life 
values, with humanizing values that can well 
help make life worthwhile. Then too, perhaps the 
kind of contemplation, of meditation, that best 
sensitize one to these currents is best induced by 
books. Just how it happens or why it happens, no 
one reaily knows. You grow a little when you 
sense how much a “mere western” about life on 
the open range can do for a certain man at a 
certain time in a certain place. 

Finally, the importance of the library atmos- 
phere can hardly be over-stressed. It must give us 
a low-pressure area, where a man can relax. 
Beautification is not the answer. “Pleasantifica- 
tion” is more nearly the goal. Two slogans men 
usually come to associate with the CIM library 
are “Soft, soft, music...” and, “At ease... 
with a book.” The library’s hi-fi radio-phonograph 
and the lounge furniture help. An inviting room, 
an atmosphere that is an invitation to get ac- 
quainted with significant aspects of the good life, 
is a natural ingredient of the library idea, And 
it can be particularly effective in a prison. It can 
help a man feel like getting in tune with society. 

So, in many ways, the library is a “natural” 
that can bring a most significant sense of the 
natural, the more normal, into the divided un- 
natural atmosphere of the prison, and do it in 
a great variety of ways for a great variety of 
people. Yes, the library is a “natural” for inter- 
esting prisoners in wanting to feel like people, a 
“natural” for making people want to look around 
and see what life is really like. 


If contributors to the Journal of Correctional Education have cuts pertaining to the material pre- 
sented or of the author, the editorial staff would appreciate having them sent with the manuscript. 
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A Decade of Correctional 


Education 
A Challenge 


Darwin E. Clay, Director of Education 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan 


ORRECTIONAL educators functioned as a committee of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association until the fall of 1946. At the annual 
meeting of the 1946 Congress, held in Detroit, a group of correctional 
educators, becoming increasingly aware of the importance of their 
role in the treatment process, decided that the time was right to organ- 


ize an affiliated association of the American Correctional Association. en 


This group of correctional educators met in a Detroit hotel between 


group sessions and organized the Correctional 
Education Association. A constitution and objec- 
tives were adopted. The over-all objectives of 
the association were: (1) to serve as a clearing 
committee for the purpose of disseminating the 
new and better practices in the field of correctional 
education and training; (2) to recommend stan- 
dards; (3) to determine the effectiveness of cor- 
rectional education as a rehabilitative medium. 

To accomplish these objectives it was decided 
that a quarterly journal, edited and published by 
the association, was a necessity. This journal, 
which has been published quarterly since the fall 
of 1946, is the only publication devoted entirely 
to correctional education. The journal now finds 
its way not only to the paid membership of the 
association but is also ordered by the libraries of 
many universities and colleges. 

The first officers were: Price Chenault of 
New York, President; Benjamin Frank of 
Washington, D. C., Vice-President; Herman K. 
Spector of New York, Secretary; and Dr. L. N. 
Yepsen of New Jersey, Treasurer. At the annual 
meeting in Boston, 1948, Dr, Benjamin Frank 
was elected President; Ralph H. Rosenberger 
of Minnesotta, Vice-President; Herman K. Spector, 
Secretary; and Dr. L. N. Yepsen, Treasurer. Dr. 
Frank continued as President for the next two 
years. In 1951 the following slate of officers were 
elected: Chester D. Owens of New York, Presi- 
dent; Darwin E. Clay of Michigan, Vice-Presi- 
and Dr. Alfred C. Schnur of Missouri, Secretary 
and Treasurer. In the fall of 1952, Darwin E. 
Clay was elected President; Dr. Alfred Schnur, 
Vice-President; and M. J. Clark of Kentucky, 


Secretary and Treasurer. In 1955 M. J. Clark 
was elected President; Dr. Norman Fenton of 
California, Vice-President; and Dr. Donald Mc- 
Cullough of Ohio, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Current officers are John Waller of Oklahoma, 
President; Col. Paul B. Watson of Maryland, Vice- 
President; and Dr. H. W. Porter of Indiana, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, The Journal of Correction- 
al Education, which is now in its tenth year of 
publication, has had some able editors. The edi- 
tors of the journal over this decade have been 
Chester Owens, Dr. Vincent Ruderman, and the 
present editor, Donald Pelch of Michigan. 

It is interesting for many of us to look at 
correctional education in retrospect over the past 
ten years and to observe the inroads that correc- 
tional education, in all its aspects, has made in 
institutional treatment. Certainly most of us can 
remember when it required real persuasion to 
requisition a few extra pencils. We have not for- 
gotten the days when it was necessary to beg 
the public schools for their worn-out, used text- 
books. Apparently, correctional education has 
demonstrated over the years the value of educa- 
tion and training as a part of the treatment pro- 
gram. Today many of us are finding it less diffi- 
cult to employ additional teaching help, to pur- 
chase trade training equipment, to buy visual 
aids, and to obtain other material especially 
adapted to institutional education and training. 

Likewise, we have learned a great deal about 
methods and techniques and the use of specially 
trained teachers in certain areas of correctional 
education. We have learned to think of correc- 
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tional education and training as an essential and 
coordinated part of the entire institution, Con- 
sequently, we are now thinking in terms of using 
all the facilities of the institution for training 
purposes. We are discovering that custodial staff, 
service and maintenance departments, and indus- 
tries are becoming interested in training as a part 
of their programs. These departments are becom- 
ing aware that such training is not only valuable 
for preparation of the inmate for a job upon re- 
lease but also that it is doing much for the in- 
mates’ morale and the departments’ efficiency. 

We believe that the Correctional Education 
Association and those who have been responsi- 
ble for the leadership over the past ten years 
have made a considerable contribution to the 
cause, The officers and directors of the associa- 
tion have traveled widely and have promulgated 
the philosophy. The association is reaching out 
for new and vigorous leadership. It is interested 


in everyone laboring in the field or anyone inter- 
ested in the contributions that education and 
training can make in the rehabilitation of men 
and women confined to correctional institutions. 
We believe that there is much more still to be 
done; such as, better methods, better techniques, 
and a philosophy especially adapted to our par- 
ticular problem. 

We recognize that many correctional workers 
interested in correctional education cannot attend 
the annual meetings, but they can support the 
cause through membership in the association. 

Many of the members of the association are 
attending and participating in workshops spon- 
sored by the association in their immediate areas. 
Consequently, it is important to be well informed 
about the current problems and trends in correc- 
tional education. We believe that the journal is 
your best method of keeping abreast of all devel- 
opments in the field of correctional education. 


Plans for Chicago Meeting 


At the February meeting of the American 
Correctiona] Association preliminary plans were 
initiated for the 1956 meeting which is to be held 
in Chicago, August 19th-23rd. 

The Correctional Education Association is to 
have a vital place in the Chicago Congress of Cor- 
rection. It will participate in a joint meeting with 
the Wardens Association and the Committee on 
Institution Libraries. A joint meeting with the 
Committee on Personnel Standards and Training 
is also being planned, All day, Tuesday, August 
20th. a workshop will be conducted, the general 
theme of which is an integrated treatment pro- 
gram. Members of the Correctional Education 
Association will participate in the planning and 
conduct of this workshop composed of represen- 
tatives from several affiliate Associations and 
Committees of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation. 


In addition to the above meetings there will 
be a breakfast and business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation sometime during the Congress, On Thurs- 
day, August 22nd the Correctional Education 
Association along with other affiliate groups 
will be guests of the Warden of Joliet Prison. 
Those in attendance will have an opportunity to 
tour the institution, participate in discussions and 
partake of a buffet supper at the Institution. 


Special effort is being made to draw up a 
really worthwhile program with the hope and 
belief that the attendance of Correctional Educa- 
tors at the Chicago meeting will be much larger 
than has been the case at other meetings in re- 
cent years. 


Our President, John E. Waller, is looking for- 
ward to seeing many of those interested in cor- 
rectional education at the Chicago meeting. 
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Staff and Atmesphere Conducive to 
A Successful Program of Social Education 


Ernest Shelley, Research Psychologist 
Youth Division, Michigan Dept. of Corrections* 


Like many things, social education can func- 
tion on several different levels of effectiveness, 
ranging from mere information giving on one 
hand to a highly creative and constructive exper- 
ience of mutual helpfulness on the other. Which 
level the process reaches is determined largely 
by the staff and institution atmosphere. 

Our experience at Camp Brighton would lead 
me to make the following suggestions about this 
atmosphere: 


* This 


Social education must be made an integral 
part of an over-all program with the same 
status as other phases of the program. Al- 
though the process goes on, we hope, in 
all areas of the institution program, speci- 
fic, formal provision must be made for it 
both in the schedule and in the content of 
the treatment program. 

The quality of inter-personal reaction 
which makes this experience most effec- 
tive can only be achieved in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and confidence between 
staff and inmates. If people do not trust 
each other, they rarely get past the defen- 
sive reserve each has built to protect him- 
self. 

There must be an honest, cooperative 
search for understanding and for solutions 
to problems. Each person’s contribution 
must be valued and respected whether he 
be on the staff or an inmate. 

Staff must be able to see people as 
individuals and not as stereotypes, mass 
statistics, or interesting tools to be manip- 
ulated. 

Staff need to be very much aware of their 
own emotional needs so they may guard 
against the natural tendency to use mem- 
bers of the group to satisfy these needs. 
Along with this goes a sensitivity to the 
needs and problems of others. This ex- 
presses itself wholesomely in a real con- 
cern for others and a willingness to commit 
one’s self in a helpful way to the search 
that the group is making for more under- 
standing. 
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The staff member protects some individ- 
uals from being hurt too much and others 
from being ignored or pushed aside by the 
group. 


. Flexibility is another important charac- 


teristic needed by staff. This involves 
ability to shift technique or content as the 
best interest of the group or individual 
seems to indicate. Social education is not 
a specified body of information all of 
which must be passed on to group mem- 
bers and by means of a pre-determined 
process to which we must adhere inflex- 
ibly. 


. A clear and adequate personal sense of 


direction is imperative for the staff mem- 
ber. Unless he has a reasonably clear idea 
of what life is all about, he will not be able 
to contribute much to the persons who 
are very foggy about this themselves, A 
philosophy of life is caught, not taught. 
What we are speaks more loudly than 
what we say. Unless our own philosophy 
of life is rather adequate, we just add to 
the confusion of already confused individ- 
uals, As far as I am concerned personally, 
I fee] that unless our approach to life is 
based on a religious faith, it is neither 
adequate nor realistic, I therefore believe 
that a personal, dynamic religious faith 
through which we try to see life is basic 
if we hope to guide those who are bewil- 
dered and disoriented socially. 

Finally, the kind of atmosphere which I 
see as conducive to the functioning of a 
program of social education as a most 
meaningful experience can best be summed 
up in the phrase “a therapeutic commun- 
ity”. Where an institution is permeated 
by an atmosphere of mutual trust, respect, 
and sincere desire to understand and help 
each other, guided group interaction can 
be a rich and creative experience both to 
inmates and to staff. 
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Program Development for Industrial Training 
In Prison Industries 


C. D. List 
Supervisor of Education 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana* 


Almost any kind of a prison industry has 
some possibilities for the development of a train- 
ing program. No doubt some industries offer bet- 
ter release training so far as civilian job place- 
ment is concerned, but the selection of a prison in- 
dustry as to type or kind is another problem and 
deals with many other factors than just indus- 
tria] training. It is felt, though, that the prison 
educational staff should have some voice in the 


selection of new industries to be established in. 


the future, with the thought in mind of selecting 
industries that will provide work experiences and 
skills for inmates that can be used to secure civil- 
jan employment in line with present day demands. 

I am sure though that the big problem pre- 
sently facing an educationa] prison staff is how 
to develop profitable training programs within 
existing prison industries. In developing any type 
of training program in a prison industry it is 
essential that a healthy interest and enthusiasm 
be exhibited by the “top” supervisory personnel 
of the industry. Without this administrative sup- 
port and backing it would be exceedingly difficult 
for the education staff of any prison to establish 
a training program that will thrive and continue 
to grow. Such support should not be in a passive 
form but should come from personal contacts 
on the training level, and such visitations should 
be as frequent as possible. In securing this type 
of support and interest it is no doubt evident that 
the training program suggested must be a sound 
one that the industries supervisors staff can see 
merit in for making a more profitable industrial 
operation, as well as offering industrial training. 

It has always been very evident to me that 
any industrial training program must be consid- 
ered in the light of production requirements, as 
well as the development of the individual trainee. 
The industrial staff is primarily interested in 
production and profits, which is a very natural 
situation, while the educator is interested in the 
human element; the development of the trainee 
in terms of trade skills, work habits, and social 


attitudes, It is up to the educational staff to show 
how a well organized training program can meet 
both of these requirements, which is often a very 
difficult problem. Yet, almost every worker en- 
tering a prison industry has to be trained, as few 
have appropriate skills, so perhaps the conclu- 
sion should be that some sort of a training pro- 
gram is a necessity and that an organized pro- 
gram wiil produce better results in terms of 
production and inmate rehabilitation. I believe 
that if both the industrial and educational staffs 
have a basic understanding of each others’ speci- 
fic responsibilities and also a sincere feeling in 
the overall objective of a modern prison; that 
being: to return to society a person better equip- 
ped to live within the laws of that society, no 
problems of organization or of administration 
should become so difficult that a little give and 
take on both sides will not solve them so that 
both production and training will become efficient 
operations. 

The type of training program that will best fit 
a prison industry would be similar in organization 
to established industrial apprentice programs. 
This type of program is composed of essentially 
two main divisions. First, the on-the-job instruc- 
tion, or the rotation of the trainee through an 
organized series of work jobs or shop experiences 
with special technical knowledge being provided 
by the industrial foreman, Second, the related 
instruction, or “bookwork’” of the trade, which 
would involve such courses as mathematics, draft- 
ing, International Correspondence School courses, 
and social studies which would be provided by the 
Education Department of the institution. 

Although the above cited plan seems rather 
simple there are many factors that must be con- 
sidered before the program is started. One of the 
first problems to be considered would be that of 
trainee selection. It would be necessary to estab- 
lish a minimum educational entrance grade level 
that will allow a substantial number of men to 
qualify for the program. Usually private indus- 
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try requires the apprentice to be a high school 
graduate, or the equivalent, but this level is no 
doubt too high for industrial prison programs. 
It is felt that the determining factor should be 
the educational level required to handie the re- 
lated instruction or ‘‘bookwork”’ of the trade, and 
that in this type of program the related instruc- 
tion should be held to the minimum for trade re- 
quirements. 

Consideration should also be given to the length 
of each training course. This will vary with the 
type of institution; depending upon whether the 
institution is a reformatory receiving people with 
short sentences or a penitentiary receiving people 
with considerably longer terms. In either case a 
minimum time should be set for accrediting pur- 
poses for course completion, and trainees should 
be selected who would normally have sufficient 
time to complete the minimum requirements and 
receive recognition through a Certificate of 
Achievement or Diploma. When making selections, 
emphasis should be placed on the trainee’s pos- 
sibilities of being employed in this field of work 
upon release, Although this may not always be 
a determining factor in selection, it is certainly 
a practical way to lay the foundations for a con- 
tinuing rehabilitative training program. Prospec- 
tive trainee interest should also be taken into 
consideration when making selections. Assign- 
ments to the training should be made on a vol- 
untary basis and with the full consent of the 
prospect to cooperate in ail phases of the program. 
' Another problem that has plagued prison in- 
dustria] programs has been the securing of full 
cooperation and willingness of industrial foremen 
to conduct a planned and organized training pro- 
gram. Some of this hesitation stems from the fore- 
man’s inexperience in training work. It is here 
that the educational staff must again lead the 
way. Many times a series of foremen-instructor 
training sessions will overcome this problem, but 
more important would be the daily contacts, on- 
the-job, by the training of staff members giving 
professional guidance in the techniques of shop 
instruction. It is here, too, that the industrial 
“top management” can lend an immeasurable 
helping hand by showing the foreman their en- 
thusiasm for the training program. This is a very 
essential item in the development and continuance 
of the training program and cannot be empha- 
sized too much as the industrial foreman recog- 
nizes this line of authority and looks for basic 
guidance from this source in conducting his work 
job rather than to the educational staff of the 
institution. Another factor that must be realized 


is that most industrial foremen will have diffi- 
culty in preparing written instructional outlines 
and that the maintenance of training records 
may be a source of agitation. Although these are 
essentials in a well-rounded program they should 
be maintained at a minimal level and as simple 
as possible, at least until the foreman becomes 
familiar with and accustomed to this type of work. 
Those supervising the training program must al- 
ways keep foremost in their minds that the indus- 
trial foreman, shall we say on the ground level 
giving daily instruction, is the “key” to the suc- 
cess of the training and that every effort should 
be made to help him develop and carry out the 
objectives of the industrial program. 

The related instruction part of this type of 
training program is sometimes rather difficult 
to organize, It is always disrupting to have train- 
ees leaving the job to attend related classes dur- 
ing the regular work period, especially when sub- 
stitute operators must be used to keep produc- 
tion moving. The educational staff will probably 
meet very stiff resistance from industrial per- 
sonnel if an attempt is made to organize classes 
on this basis. If such a program is planned, I sug- 
gest that it be started on a very small scale and 
worked gradually up to the maximum number of 
trainees. Incidentally, this system of giving re- 
lated class instruction has been used in industrial 
maintenance shops and has proven very success- 
ful. If it is not possible to give related instruction 
during the work day, the educational staff may 
organize self-study courses or use International 
Correspondence School courses for related in- 
struction. There is also the possibility of develop- 
ing an evening school program to cover this phase 
of the training. As stated before, I believe the re- 
lated instruction part of the program should not 
be too extensive but should cover all basic needs 
for the trade. However you organize your related 
instruction work, be sure that it is well under- 
stood by both the industrial staff and the prospec- 
tive trainee that satisfactory completion ig re- 
quired before any Certificate or Diploma can be 
issued and that the participation is compulsory. 

I have made no attempt to discuss in detail 
such items as job analysis, instructional outlines, 
and training progress records, for this informa- 
tion can best be obtained through the study of 
such textbooks as: 


1. Industrial Apprenticeship by Paul Bergevin, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
2, Educating for Industry by Patterson and Hedges, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
. Trade and Job Analysis by Verne C. Fryklund, pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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4. How to Teach a Trade by R. W. Selvidge, published 
by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

5. Teacher Training for Industry by Aiken and Lilly, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


The educational staff should familiarize them- 
selves with teaching techniques and trade course 
planning and administering methods as outlined 
in these texts. Then, by working directly with 
the industrial foremen, a program of work- 
experience should be carefully planned and a 
course of related instruction developed for shop 
and classroom. It is of extreme importance that 
the industrial foremen have an active part in pre- 
paring the course, especially in the selection and 
arrangement of work experiences to be taught 
through production work jobs, The educational 
staff should carry the brunt of the paper work 
preparation and should clarify for the foreman 
teaching techniques and course procedures rec- 
ommended by the education staff. 


Many prison industries offer training areas 
that will fit into this plan of training. Industrial 
maintenance shops that require such trades as 
electricity, carpentry, welding, machine shop, 
plumbing and steamfitting are readily adaptable. 
Also, such trades as foundry moulder, loom fixers, 
print press operator, lino-type operator, furniture 
and cabinet maker, pattern maker, and many 
others can be organized and taught under this 
type of program. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that 
the teaching of skills should not be the only 
objective for an industrial training program. 
Thought should be given to the development of 


acceptable work habits and characteristics in each | 


trainee such as job stability, industriousness, 
pride in good workmanship, the ability to work 
with fellow workers and ability to work under 
supervisors. 


Machinist Monograph 
Available 


Dr. Harold W. Porter is the author of a 1957 
American Trades Monograph entitled Machinist. 
This 16-page monograph is produced by Research 
Publishing Company, Inc., P.O. Box 245, Boston 
1, Mass., and is listed at $1.50. 

Dr. Porter, in addition to being an excellent 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association, is a nationally-known authority 
on machine shop and other trades. Perhaps cor- 
rectional educators know him best as leader of 
the Purdue University Workshop of Correction 
and Education held annually on Purdue’s campus 
each July for a four-day period. 

Machinist deals with such information as: 
why this is a good trade, a history of the trade, 
what the trade is, salaries, etc., qualifications, 
need for workers, advantages, disadvantages, and 
requirements. 


A Classified Section? 


One of our members, F. Bayne Weeks, has 
suggested that the Journal carry a classified sec- 
tion. It seems this is an excellent service the Jour- 
nal could provide its readers, Any information 
received about positions available will be printed 
free of charge as a classified item. Information 
should reach the Editor at least one month prior 
to the quarterly date of publication. 


Fourth Annual Midwest 
Correctional Work Shop 


May 6, 7, and 8 are the dates anndunced for 
the Iowa State College Workshop at Ames. 

This institute covers an area of twelve mid- 
west states, and it is jointly sponsored by the 
Correctional Education Association. 

Although the program is not completed and 
available at this time, it will cover many topics 
of interest to all correctional workers. 

For further information contact: 

Earl Baird 

Engineering Extension Service 
Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa 


Promotions 


Merle E. Sneckloth, Superintendent of Wash- 
ington State Penitentiary, resigned in January 
of this year. He will return to the California Cor- 
rectional system as Assistant Superintendent at 
Folsom Prison. Mr, Sneckloth and Mr. Robert A. 
Freeman were co-authors of the January Journal 
article entitled “Current Trends in Correctional 
Education Salaries.” 

Bob Rhay, formerly Associate Superintendent, 
has been appointed to replace Mr. Sneckloth at 
Walla Walla. Mr. Rhay spent several years on 
the staff of Argosy magazine as chief investiga- 
tor for the Court of Last Resort. 
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A Limited Educational Program in a Small 


Reformatory 


Burleigh P. Loveitt, Director of Education 
State Reformatory for Men 
South Windham, Maine 


It was a shock when fifteen years ago super- 
intendent Perry Hayden offered me only pencils, 
paper, maximum security students and the end 
of the storeroom with which to conduct a school. 
To make matters worse, the state law asked for 
Vocational Education. In the years that followed, 
we progressed thoughtfully. Some of the tech- 
niques came from the college training of the 
instructor, but most of it came from experience at 
this 150 man plant. A large portion of the correc- 
tional philosophy has been taken from the 
Journal of Correctional Education during the 
past ten years. The writer hopes this article may, 
in turn, help some other teacher. 

We fow have three rectangular rooms, each 
15 by 30 feet adjacent on a long wall, with glass 
starting at a height of 4 feet. These three rooms 
open into one large area (30 x 40 feet) used for 
comprehensive general shop instruction, visual 
aids and as a place for the men to congregate 
for group lecture or relaxation during the breaks 
between the 40 minute classes, The library is the 
center of the three rooms mentioned, so both 
teachers can observe the library while the students 
cannot watch those in the adjacent room. We two 
civilian teachers operate this unit without using 
an inmate teacher, however, we have to close one 
classroom when the shop is operated. It will be 
a great day when inmate instructors are all re- 
placed by qualified teachers of good community 
standing. Who would hire the Devil to teach a 
Sunday-school class? This physical arrangement 
lends itself to the 3-hour session which gives the 
three separate grade levels. Each has two hours 
of instruction and one hour of supervised read- 
ing. 

My associate, Frank DeBoyes, and I are on 
our feet six or seven hours each day guiding the 
trend of learning along a prescribed course, Our 
emphasis is on “selling” the young men on the 
subject at hand. Frequently we are asked to ex- 
plain our efforts to outside organizations. We 
make a real effort to show the taxpayer that we 
are more than just a jail. We are sincerely trying 
to help men to return to the community with a 


changed attitude. Between our talks and the full 
cooperation of the local newspaper, we have 
gained the respect of the public; hence we are 
attracting men and women of the highest type as 
employees. 

Each student is tested, as soon as possible 
after being admitted, to determine the grade level 
that will be of the most benefit to him. This test 
reveals that most of them have been promoted 
into grades beyond their ability in public schools 
(Median 6.2). The entering student is usually dis- 
gruntled until he discovers that the others are 
in the same situation, and he finds it is pleasant 
to be in circumstances where a fellow can succeed 
by honest effort. Those testing above the eighth 
grade do not attend school unless they ask to be- 
come a member of the eighth grade. 

No testing for the record is done until six 
weeks of work and one week of review have been 
completed. An academic average of 90 percent 
or better will promote the man to the next grade. 
These semester examinations will cause the stu- 
dents to be placed one grade lower if their aca- 
demic average is below 60 percent. Actually, the 
great bulk fall somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. We thus allow each man to advance at 
his own rate. It is suggested to each student that 
good conduct, effort and grade, are factors that 
determine whether or not the parole board will 
allow the man to do the rest of his time in the 
community. If a student’s mental age indicates 
that he has reached his academic limit, we will 
allow that man to work the full day. We realize 
that we are doing some judging here, with the 
help of available measuring instruments; but as 
one great man once said, “God grant me the ser- 
enity to accept that which cannot be changed; 
give me courage to change that which can be 
changed; and the wisdom to know one from the 
other.” 

New students may enter the school at any 
time without disrupting the program or spoiling 
their chances to be promoted after the next exam- 
ination. “Do only that which will not interfere 
with any one in the room who wants to study.” 
This is the only rule we have. All the other rules 
only explain this. The initial conference discusses 
this legend fully, also it points out that every- 
one starts with an excellent conduct and effort re- 
port —-even those students whose score fell dur- 
ing the previous semester. We seldom ask the dis- 
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ciplinary officer to handle a case unless the of- 
fense ig a breach of the established institution 
regulations or unless minor offenses in the school 
become uncontrollable. During last year I asked 
that three men be punished. 

At present we are absorbing 141 inmate hours 
each day with a total population of 128 men. 
Many correctional institutions have a choice of 
either idleness or senseless “busy” work. Con- 
structively filling inmate’s hours remains the 
prime prerequisite of an educational unit. This 
is the reason that custody people will finally 
join the therapist in making formal training the 
major effort in these short-term plants. Austin 
MacCormick said a long time ago that education 
is the essence of correction. Most of the author- 
ities here in Maine, are in agreement. We will 
soon be able to state that men here, as a general 
rule, spend half the day in school and half at use- 
ful tasks. 

This school is in three major sections: academ- 
ic, social and prevocational. Because there are 
only two teachers, only two sections of the school 
can be in operation at the same time. The pre- 
vocational subje&s are those one would expect to 
find in a comprehensive general shop except that 
emphasis is placed on the products and by-prod- 
ucts of wood, which is the major source of work 
in this state. The related shop subjects are ade- 
quately taught, but the shop experience is poor 
because tools and equipment are almost non- 
existant. Moreover, the Superintendent has given 
our trade offerings a lower priority than the 
Social Courses, Leisure time activities are incor- 
porated into al! stations of the shop, and two 
selected movie films each week round out this 
learning unit. We are envious of Minnesota Pub- 
lic Law +616 which authorizes their correctional 
institutions to engage in manufacture and sale of 
products for the purpose of providing vocational 
and work opportunities. Since less than 4 per 
cent of our men are vocationally competent, such 
work experience would supplement our formal 
training to produce men who would be attractive 
to those many employers wishing to help these 
fellows by hiring them. 

We try to give our young men an opportunity 
to prepare themselves to fit into a community. 
Within a year we expect to have 100 individual 
rooms, This will greatly improve the school pro- 
gram because the men will then be expected to 
complete evening assignments. We will also have 
a new recreation area as a part of the school. A 
continuous remedial reading class is in progress 
for the men of the illiterate to third grades. 


Each of the five courses of the Socia] Course 
has its day to be taught to the separate grades. 
We have chosen the following subjects: 


1. Human Relations—text by H. Edmund Bullis. 

2. Vocational Guidance —text by Prosser and Sah- 
lin. 

3. Alcohal — text by Spalding. 

4. Personal Hygiene — text is the Red Cross Manual. 


5. Government—-the pamphlets from the Federa- 
tion for Economic Education Inc. and the “Our 
American Heritage” film strips are the teaching 
aids. 


Frequently the Superintendent, Chaplain, or other 
guest instructors assist us in our effort. 


We like to think that the one hour per day that 
each man spends in the library teaches him the 
values of good reading and the advantage of 
quietude. Except that there are glass partitions 
around the room, there is no real supervision; 
therefore, much of the corrective effect is lost. I 
can think of no career that holds more promise 
or reward than that of a librarian at the Reform- 
atory level. 


Occasionally a grade is selected to attend a 
semester of comprehensive general shop. We use 
the operation sheet, progress chart and job sheet. 
We try to balance the theory with the manip- 
ulative. This next legislature will be asked for 
funds to purchase tools and equipment which will 
place the industrial arts course in a position to | 
be as effective as the academic or social courses. 
An opportunity to explore one’s self and the major 
industries, seems to me to be an important thera- 
peutic as well as a diagnostic activity. 


Offenders often have deep seated personality 
problems which we teachers have neither the skill 
nor the time to find and to mend. We can only 
give the man the tools to feel accepted, learn the 
meaning of discipline, soften hostility toward 
authority etc. Correctional work does not have 
the respect of the people nor the confidence of 
young people seeking a career. We need sincere 
people to teach our young men to be decent, kind, 
gentle, humble, modest, and clean inside and out. 
Yet, all too often career people find themselves 
blocked from the policy-making level by political 
appointment, Lack of opportunity, not the low 
pay, is the reason why most of the correctional 
systems are unable to attract capable men instead 
of misfits and retreads. 


I feel certain that many of the young offen- 
ders are in institutions of fewer than 500 inmates. 
If this is true, perhaps this discussion of our edu- 
cational effort may have some value for some be- 
ginning correctional educator. 
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News Notes 


From The Institutions 


E. E. Bauermeister 
Supervisor of Education 
Chino, California 
Associate Editor 


As the new associate editor of the Journal of 
Correctional Education it is certainly inspiring 
to read of the accomplishments in the different 
institutions. This is a sign that indicates pride 
and enthusiasm. Our correctional education pro- 
grams reflect the enthusiasm of both the teachers 
and administrators. Let’s all share our accom- 
plishments with others. This information is 
gathered from the different prison papers re- 
ceived. Please put the California Institution for 
Men in Chino, California on your exchange list. 

E. E, Bauermeister 


California 
The Folsom Observer, Folsom State Prison, Re- 
presa, California: 

The Folsom Trades Advisory Council has met 
with two groups of the Folsom Vocational! School. 
The Sheet Metal workers and the Electronic 
workers were visited by outside representatives 
of the trades. Present were several State officials 
from Sacramento. Also present was a Hollywood 
movie producer. 


The San Quenten News San Quenten, California 

San Quenten’s television school came to the 
end of its pioneer serics this month. Psychology 
and College Economics have been offered via 
closed circuit Television to 25 students in each 
category over a period of 4 months. These are 
accredited college courses. The hour-long pro- 
grams which stress the social aspects of learning 
in the educational context, earn graduates actual 
college credits, In this instance, 2 units in each 
subject. 


Iowa 
The Hawkeye, Anamosa Men’s Reformatory, 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

At long last the Reformatory is blessed with 
the return of the Dale Carnegie instructors and 
this wonderful course in Leadership, Winning 
Friends and Influencing People. This course has 
been away for almost a year and still the en- 
thusiasm remained by those of the first course. 


Now with their return, they again have stirred 
up the old spirit that dwells amongst us all. 
Kansas 

Kansas State Prison, Lansing, Kansas; 

For the first time in the history of the Kansas 
State Prison a group of men are receiving di- 
plomas attesting to graduation from either the 
Elementary or the High School Departments. 
These diplomas are fully accredited and will be 
accepted by institutions of higher learning, should 
the individual desire to pursue academic training. 
Stray Shots Leavenworth Prison, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The box score for vocational classes is listed 
showing the growth from the fiscal year 1952-53 
when 6 were enrolled and there were no comple- 
tions, For the school year 1955-56 there were 317 
enrolled with 221 completions or 70 percent, The 
listing of the classes offered in the night school 
program shows a great variety. 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution, Norfolk, 
Massachusetts: 

Norfolk’s program is highlighted by the full 
daytime school program and the 15,000 volume 
library. The program includes an elementary 
school, a high school, a trade school, a correspon- 
dence school, a post-high academy, a school of 
fine arts, an institute for vocational] training and 
an Americanization school. The article claims that 
no other prison school can match the FREE ed- 
ucational program at Norfoik. 


Minnesota 
The Reformatory Piller, Minnesota State Reform- 
atory, St. Cloud, Minnesota: 

The editorial of the paper carries a laudatory 
article on the GOC at St, Cloud. The GOC stands 
for the Ground Observer Corps and its purpose 
is to keep an eye out for enemy invaders. The 
post is manned by two “Chief Observers” and 14 
just plain observers. The observers work in pairs; 
and each observer works three shifts a week for 
a total of 18 hours a week. 
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Some Recent Books for Correctional Institutions 


Selected By 
Committee for Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 


(Editor’s Note: The Committee is most anxious to have 
your reaction, good or bad, to this new Journal feature. 
This will have most value for those institutions without 
several book reviewing publications and no full-time pro- 
fessional librarian. It should, however, serve as a val- 
uable check list for even the best equipped correctional 
institution libraries. If you will send any comments to the 
Editor, he will report them to the Committee Chairman.) 


NOTE: (R) or (W) following the price indicates special 
interest for reformatory ages or women. 


Allen, Fred. Much Ado About Me. Little $5. This 
autobiography is like a spring tonic. B or 92. 


Armstrong, Anthony. The Strange Case of Mr. Pelham. 
Doubleday $2.95. By perfectly impersonating a “mil- 
quetoast” sort of Englishman, a devilish character ruins 
the lives of two people. Excellent suspense. F 


Arnold, Elliottt. Rescue! Duell $5. Air rescue service 
of the U.S. Air Force is depicted thru vivid stories of 
35 rescue missions. 614.86. 


Bahriany, Ivan. The Hunters and the Hunted. St. 
Martin’s $3.50. A young Ukrainian, rescued from a 
Soviet prison train by a remarkable Cossack family of 
tiger hunters, shared their primitive, idyllic ways. Drama 
and live interest. F. 


Bakeless, G.R. Background to Glory: The Life of 
George Rogers Clark. Lippincott $6. Revolutionary war 
era leader of men in a full-length portrait displaying his 
little-known qualities of leadership and accomplishment. 
B or 92. 


Baldrige, Letitia. Roman Candle. Houghton $3.75 (W) 
Clare Boothe’s social secretary describes three happy 
years in Italy. Wholesome and amusing. 914.5. 


Barbash, Jack. The Practice of Unionism. Harper $5 
A clear accounting of the inner workings of labor groups 
for the general reader. 331.88. 


Barker, Will. Familiar Animals of America. Harper 
$4.95 Excellent drawings compliment an informal dis- 
cussion of life history and behavior of familiar animals. 
590. 


Bast, Herbert. Modernizing and Repairing Upholstered 
Furniture. Bruce $3. Simplified, easy-to-follow manual 
for amateur craftsmen. 684.1. 


Beale, H.K. Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America 
to World Power. Johns Hopkins $6.00 Essential back- 
ground and foundation material germane to an under- 
standing of America’s position in the political world 
today. B or 92. 


Beatty, C.R.L. DeLesseps of Suez. Harper $4.50. 
Story of a ditchdigger which has current news interest, 
drama and poignance to spare. B or 92. 


Beiser, Germaine and Beiser, Arthur. Physics for Every- 
one Dutton $3.50. Basic concepts of physics and some 
applications explained in simple terms for the curious 
layman. 530. 


Bell, Josephine. Fall Over Cliff. Macmillan $2.95. One 
of the Murder Revisited series, now published for the 
first time in America. A doctor acts as amateur sleuth. 
Good entertainment in spite of apparent outcome. F. 


Bennett, Margot. The Man Who Didn’t Fly. Harper $3. 
Good build-up of suspense in tracing the fourth person 
who should have been on an ill-fated plane flight.’ Action 


slowed up by flashbacks involved in tracing pre-flight 
activities, but some highly entertaining characters are 
portrayed. F. 


Benton, Frances, ed. Etiquette. Random $1. “Com- 
plete modern guide for day-to-day living the correct 
way.” — Subtitle. 395. 


Bible, Whole. Bible For Family Reading. Little $7.50. 
Shorter and easier to read than any of the standard 
versions. All duplications, specifications, detailed descrip- 
tions ofo rituals and genealogies have been relegated to 
summarized notes at the end of the book. 220.5. 


Blond, Georges. The Great Migrations. Macmillan $4. 
A highly personalized approach to the phenomenon of 
migration makes this book interesting and informative. 
591. 


Breneman, M.W. The Land They Possessed. Macmillan 
$3.75. A pioneer story of the Dakota territory. F. 


Bridge, Ann. The Lighthearted Guest. Macmillan $3.75. 
Adventure and romance in North Africa. F. 


Broks, Gwendolyn. Bronzeville Boys and Girls. Harper 
$2. (R) Thirty-six poems about the everyday exper- 
iences of Negro children in Chicago. Illustrated with 
sensitive drawings. 811. 


Brooks, M.J. and others. The Magic World of Flower 
Arranging. Barrows $10. An opportunity to become 
acquainted with unusual plant materials, color, com- 
position and imaginative accessories. 635.9. 


Buchanan, Lamont. Ships of Steam. McGraw $5.95. 
(R). A picture history of steamships. 387 


Cadell, Elizabeth. I Love A Lass. Morrow $3.50 (W) 
A gay, pleasant romance in which two young English- 
men, stranded on a holiday trip in France, are resuced 
by a domineering old Countess. F. 


Cannon, Poppy. A Gentle Knight: My Husband, Walter 
White Rinehart $3.95. (W)  Arich and loving account 
of interracial marriage. B or 92. 


Carlier, Mary. The Lark’s On The Wing. Bruce $3.50. 
Warm, human family story in rural Ohio. F. 


Carmer, Carl, ed. Cavalcade of America. Lothrop $4.95. 
(R) Popular American biographical history illustrated 
by reproductions in color from famous paintings. 920. 


Carr, Eugene. How To Make The Most of Your Job. 
Coward-McCann $2.25. Man-to-man advice on how to 
reach success on the job. 650. 


Christie, Agatha. Dead Man’s Folly. Dodd $2.95. Good 
detecting and much persistence finally help Hercule 
Poirot solve three baffling murders. F 


Clark, R.W. A Picture History of Mountaineering. 
Macmillan $5.95. Famous mountains and some of the 
men who climbed them. 796.52. 


Cleary, Jon. Justin Bayard. Morrow $3.50. Routine 
plot with obvious outcome but good Australian back- 
ground in this mystery and love story. A change in diet 
for the “Western” reader. F. 


Clutten, Cecil and others’ The Racing Car: Development 
and Design. Scribner $6.50. A British book that traces 
the evolution of the Grand Prix racing car from 1895 to 
the present. 629.2. 
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Cobleigh, I.U. and Durgin. J.H. How to Gain Security 
and 94.99. A lay- 
man’s guide to achieving tinancial security via advice on 
stocks, bonds and real estate. 3382.6. j 


Cohn, D.L. The Liie and Times of King Cotton. Ox- 
ford $5. A readable political, economic and social history 
of the role of cotton in America. 338. 


Coles, Manning. Tie Far iraveier. Doubleday $3 An- 
other of the author’s departures into the spirit world. 
A film company on location in an old German castle 
geis plenty oi assistance trom two Characters of 186 
vintage. F. 


Cook, M.G. New Library Key. H.W. Wilson $1. “Col- 
lege students, teachers and adullis who want to learn 
to use the library wiil tind this heipful.”’ 028. 


Cordwell, Miriam and Rudoy, Marion. Hair Design and 
Fashion. Crown $7.50 (W) Practical advice on nair 
styling as a business and an art. 646./4. 


Cothran, Mrs. Joan,ed. Magic Calabash. McKay $2.50 
(R) Short iolk-tales from Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin islands. 398.2. 


Crow, L.D. and Crow, Alice. Understanding our Be- 
havior; Zhe Psychology of Persouai and Social Adjust- 
ment. Knopf $4.50. Nontechnical consideration of hu- 
man behavior, personality and the emotions. 150. 


Cyphers, D. E. Foilage Arrangements. Hearthside 
$3.50. How leaves can be as decorative as the more 
traditional flowers. Many good photographs. 6395.9. 


Danville, Bea. Dress Well on $1 A Day. Funk $3.65. 
(W) Practical pointers in selection of fabrics, sewing, 
upkeep of clothes, good grooming and other subjects. 
646. 


Descola, Jean. The Conquistadores. Viking $5. Civ- 
ilization 1s brought to the Indians of the Americas by 
the colonizers. 972. 


Disney (Walt) Productions. Walt Disney’s African Lion. 
Simon $10. Color photographs from the film of the 
same name with commentary by James Ailgar make 
this a good selection for libraries. 591.96. 


Disney (Walt) Productions. Wait Disney’s Living Des- 
ert. Simon $10. Full color photographs of desert flora, 
fauna, topography and other phenomena accompanied by 
nature writing by prominent writers. 574.5. 


Dodson, Kenneth. Stranger to the Shore. Little $3.95. 
The powerful land and sea story of Kurt and Adriana, 
the sailor who was looking for a place to put down roots, 
and the girl who was afraid of her past. F. 

Douglas, Winsome. Discovering Embroidery. Studio- 
Crowell $2.98. All aspects of this craft from the simple 
techniques to more complicated designs and finishing. 
746. 


Dulles, Marion. Greenhouse Gardening Around the Year. 
Macmillan $3.75. Technique for the small greenhouse. 
631.3. 


Du Maurier, Daphne. The Scapegoat. Doubleday $3.95. 
Tense, sophisticated novel of an impersonation in which 
an English history teacher assumes the personality and 
complex life of the French Comte de Goue. F. 


Dunn, S.W. Advertising Copy and Communication. Mc- 
Graw $7. A good text on practical aspects of the trade 
which could interest the consumer as well as the student. 
659.1. 


Dupuy, R.E. The Compact History of the United States 
Army. Hawthorn $4.95. 200 years of the social and 
military history of America’s fighting force. 355 


Eisenberg, Azriel. Great Discovery. Abelard-Schuman 
$2.50. (R) A simple and dramatic narrative of the events 
surronuding the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 220.4. 


Elston, A. V. Last Stage to Aspen. Lippinocott $2.75. 
An exciting combination of mystery and western. F. 


Farson, Negley. A Mirror for Narcissus. Doubleday 
$3.95. Correspondent-author of the The Way of a Trans- 
gressor provides sequel which brings his non-conforming 
story from 1935 to date. B or 92. 


Ferguson, Ruby. For Every Favour. Little $3.95. A 
novel in the best English tradition showing the effect of 
a number of women in the life of Edward Shrewsbury. F. 


Fowler, Charles. High Fidelity: A Practical Guide. Mc- 
Graw $4.95. Sound and sound reproduction explained for 
the intelligent layman. 621.38. 


Fraser, Ian, ed. Conquest of Disability. St. Martins 
$3.75. The blind author tells how famous and ordinary 
people overcame their handicaps. 617.3. 


Frazzee, I. A. and others. Automotive Brakes and Power 
Transmission Systems. American tech. soc. $6.95. More 
detail than the usual service manual providing a good 
reference for the experienced mechanic and excellent 
text for the interested novice. 629.2. 


Freuchen, Peter. Legend of Daniel Williams. Messner 
$3.95. The unique adventures of a large strong Negro 
who escaped before the Civil War to the Pacific North- 
west. B or 92. 


Gaer, Joseph. The Wisdom of the Living Religions. 
Dodd $3.95. Quotes from the texts of major religions 
of the world with brief statement of the principles of 
each faith. 290. 


Gann, Ernest..... Twilight for the Gods. Sloane $3.95. A 
sea drama of heroism and adventure. F. 


Gerhart, E.C., ed. The Lawyer’s Treasury. Bobbs $5.95. 
A collection of some of the best legal thought printed by 
the American Bar Association Journal during a 40-year 
span. Includes judicial history and ethics. 340. 


Gillhorn. Ealter. Individual Freedom and Governmental 
Restraints. Louisiana State Univ. $3.75. An intelligent 
and interesting inquiry on the freedom to read and the 
right to make a living. 323.4. 


Gittler, J.B., ed. Understanding Minority Groups. Wiley 
$3.25. Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Japanese-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans are all considered in aspects of American 
relationships. 325.73. 


Guthris, A. B. These Thousand Hills. Houghton $3.95. 
Another historical and spiritual epic of the Northwest. F. 


Hahn, Emily Diamond. Doubleday $3.95. South Afri- 
can diamond industry from the first discovery at Kim- 
berly to the development of the DeBeers monopoly. 622. 


Hahn, Emily and Hatch, Eric, Spousary. Watts $2.98. 
Humorous, but sensible home marital adviser offering 
solutions to such hazards of marriage as in-laws, dis- 
cipline of children, dieting, parties, and use of family 
ear. 392.6. 


Hammond-Innes. R. The Wreck of the Mary Deare. 
Knopf $3.75. Highly recommended for all readers. This 
dramatic story of a ship has adventure, suspense, re- 
mance. F. 


Hardy, R.A. and Bowman, J.J. The Jewelry Repair 
Manual. Van Nostrand $4.85. Stone setting, ring mak- 
ing and repair for the amateur. 1739.27. 


Harris, Mark. A Ticket for a Seamstitch. Knopf $3. 
A lively, humorous story of interest to more than just 


baseball fans. F. 


Harwood, Alice. Seats of the Mighty. Bobbs-Merrill 
$4.50. Absorbing biographical novel of James Stuart, 
illegitimate son of James V of Scotland and devoted 
brother of Mary Queen of Scots. F. 
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Hausman, L. A. 
excellent introduction to astronomy in general and the 
Stars in particular. Numerous photographs and draw- 


Astronomy Handbook. Arco $2. An 


ings. 520. 

Hawaii. Menlo Park, California, Lane Pub. Co. $1.50 
paper. Assemblage of authoritative general information 
about the Pacific Paradise. Maps, illus. 996.9. 


Hiscock, E.C. Around the World in Wanderer il. Ox- 
ford $6. Well written and illustrated personal travel 
story with appeal of ‘‘geiting away from it all.’ 910.41. 


Hebb, David and Peck, Arthur. Sporis Car Rallies, 
Trials and Gyywkhanas. Channel Press $5. Handbook 
with a wealth of information for the sports carfan 796./ 


Holzman, R. 8S. The Romance of Firefighting. 
$7.50. Informal, illusirated history of 
America from colonial times to 


Hook, Sidney, ed. American Philosophers at Work. 
Criterion $7.50. Ideas on humorism, the law, conflict, 
ethics, democracy and other interesting subjects. 191.08 


Harper 
fireiighting in 
present. 614.84 


Hooper, M. F&F. Win at Checkers. Dover $1.00 paper. 
Any authorative checker or chess book is desirable. 
794.1 


Hughes, Langston. I Wonder As I Wander: An Auto- 
biographical Journey. Rinehart $6. An amusing and 
intelligent record of the journeys of the famous American 
Negro writer through Russia, China, Japan, Spain. B or 
92 


Hughes, Langston and Meltzer, Milton. A Pictorial 
History of the Negro In America. Crown $5.95. An 
excellent and digestible history in a much-needed area. 
325.26 


Jackson, Shirley. Raising Demons. Farrar $3.50. Roi- 
licking continuation of child-raising saga begun in Life 
Among the Savages. 818. 


Janeway, Elizabeth. Early Days of Automobiles. Ran- 
dom $1.50 (R). Beginning in 1895, this book chron- 
icles the trials and tribulations, incredible hazards, and 
daring experiments which characterized the early career 
of the automobile. Illustrated. (Landmark bks.) 629.2 


Garden 


Jessup, R. F. Wonderful World of Archaeology. 
This profusely illustrated book tells the 


City $2.95 (R). 


history of archaeology and explains its methods. 571. 
commentators. 973.9 
Kaltenborn, H. V. It Seems Like Yesterday. Putnam 


$5.95. Short, lively commentaries on events of the twen- 
tieth century, personally witnessed by this dean of radio 
commentators. 973.9 


Kane, Harnett and Henry, Inez. Miracle In the Moun- 
tains. Doubleday $3.95. The skilifully written story 
of Martha Berry and the school she founded for the 
mountain people of Georgia. B or 92 


Kennedy, Margaret. The Wild Swan. Rinehart $3.75. 
“The attempts to film the ‘torrid romance” of Dorothea 
Harding collapses when Roy Collins unearths her true 
story — and wins the heart of her descendant, Cecelia.” 
F. 


Keyes, F. P. W. Blue Camellia. Mesner $3.95 (W) 
A story of rice-growing and love in Louisiana during the 
last part of the century. A best seller. F. 


La Farge, Oliver. Pictorial History of the American 
Indian. Crown $7.50 (R). A panoramic portrait of the 
North American Indians from the time the first white 
man landed until the present. 970.1 


Lancaster, Bruce. Roll, Shenandoah. Little $3.95. “One 
of the better Civil War novels, combining suspense, ro- 
mance and humor.” F. 


Lawrence, Robert. World of Opera. Nelson $3.50. 
Lively, personal and pungent history of the opera told 
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by master of ceremonies of the Metropolitian Saturday 


afternoon Opeia quiz. 782.1. 


Leedy, P. D. 
Graw 
greacei 


iicading improvement for Aduits.....Mc- 
Step-by-step guide to fasier reading and 
4 
420.4. 


$5.90 


com) 1ension. 


Lewis, H. J. ed fhe Complete Book of Pet Care. 


dom $2.95. 


-scussi0Nn Oi Seiecunp aha caring ior 
nine kincs oi peis; approved by the ASPCA. 636 
Life (periodical). World We Live In. |special ed. for 
young readers; Simon $4.95 (R). “Contains over two 
hundred pag f iniormaiion on land, sea, siars, and 
Pianes, Wilh painungs, Maps, and photo- 
grapas. vid. 
Linklater, Lvic. Lae Dark of Summer. Harcouri $3.95. 
“Compeciluig of roiliauce, espionage and the super- 
natural... is 
Lowe, A. H. ‘he Worth of Man. Harper $3 _ Inspi- 
rational essays for the spiritually discouraged. 24U 
Luxion, G. E. Fiower Growing In the North. Univ. of 


Minn. $3.95. Month-by-month guide to ou.door & indcov’ 
flower growing and lawn, tree shrub and general garden 
care in the aveas of northern United States and soutnein 
Canada. 635.9. 
McCardell, Claire. 
Common-sense 
646. 


What Shall I Wear? 
approach to fashion tor 


Simon $ 3.50. 
women. (W) 


McCullough, Esther,ed. As I Pass, O Manhatten. 
Taylor inc. $10. A beautifully made anthology of liie 
in New York-—fiction, history, biography, poetry — 
written by more than 200 authors. 810.8. 


Maynard, Theodore. Great Catholics In American His- 
tory. Hanover House $3.75. Great Americans from a 
Catholic point of view. 920. 


Meckel, A. N. Living Can Be Exciting. Dutton $3.50. 
Contains sermons on: How does one learn to have faith? 
Make your handicap serve! etc. 252. 


Caley 


Merton, ‘Thomas. 
understan 


The Silent Life. Farrar $3.50. An 
»le view of te monastic life and its place 


in the modern world. 271. 

Miller, Joseph. Arizona: The Last Frontier. Hastings 
$5.50. Based on contemporary letters, journals, news- 
paper files, re-creates Arizona before 1900 with an 
accent on bad and notorious characters. Maps, illus. 
979.1 


Monro, I. S. and Monro, K. N. Index to Reproductions 
of European Paintings. Wilson $12.50. Very useful ref- 
erence for institutions with active Occupational Therapy 
and Hobby Art programs. 750. 


Moore, R. E. Earth We Live On. Knopf $6. ‘The story 
of geological discovery.”’ Well written book of the history 
of geology and the men who made that history.” Ilus- 
trated. 550.9. 


Moore, Patrick. Earth Satellites. Norton $2.95. A 
discussion of the launching of artificial earth satellites, 
for the nonspeciatist. Illustrated. 629.138. 


Morgan, W. J. The O. S. S. and I. Norton $3.75. Ex- 
citing, dangerous and suspenseful episodes in true story 
of intelligence and resistance experiences in World War 
II. 940.548. 


Mowery, W. B. Swift In the Night. Coward-McCann 
$3.75. Woodsman’s appreciation of wildlife and living in 
the great outdoors— the author is a popular writer of 
robust, outdoor novels. 574. 


Mundt, Ernest. Birth of a Cook: A Gastronomical Auto- 
biography. Knopf $4. Entertaining reminiscences of a 
man’s experiences in cookery. 641. 
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Munoz, Charles. Stoaway. Random $3.50. Haunting 
novel of a tramp steamer and the interrelationships of the 
crew with focus on the stoaway. F. 


Murphy, T. P. A Business of Your Own. McGraw $3.95. 
(R) Information on finding the best business oppor- 
tunities and establishing a business. Will appeal to young- 
er readers. 658. 


Northen, H. T. and Northen, Rebecca. The Complete 
Book of Greenhouse Gardening. Ronald $6.50. The ne- 
cessary details on building and organizing a greenhouse, 
raising plants from seed, plant nests and diseases, and 
growing many types of flowers. 35.9. 


Overstreet, H. A. and Bonaro. The Mind Goes Forth: 
The Drama of Understanding. Norton $3.95. Explan- 
ation of how hostility in humans can be turned to con- 
structive human relations through understanding. 150 


Paine, Lauran. Trial of the Sioux. Aracadia $2.50. 
Story of Indian warfare in the Northwest territory. Some 
romance. Good format. F. 


Panassie, Hughes and Gantier, Madeleine. Guide to Jazz. 
Houghton $4. A ready reference source to all aspects 
of authentic jazz, with an introduction by Louis Arm- 
strong. 781.5 


Phillips, Leon. When the Wind Blows. Farrar $3.75 (R) 
(W). Chicago in the 1930’s is the scene of this simply 
written story of the love and marriage of an immature, 
wealthy boy and a poor Swedish girl. Little plot; easy 
reading. F 


Platt, R. H. The River of Life. Simon $5. Enlighten- 
ing essays on a number of natural history topics includ- 
ing the intellibence of bees, life of a sponge, antennas of 
insects. 574. 


Pope, Dudley. Graf Spee. Lippincott $3.95. Re-cre- 
ation of the early World War II German pocket cruiser’s 
career until cornered in River Plata. 940.545. 


‘ 
Popular mechanics magazine. Electronics Made Easy. 
Popular Mechanics $2.95. A simple and readily 
understandable guide for the amateur in construction of 
instruments in the radio field. 621.34 


Pryce-Jones, Alan, ed. The New Outline of Modern 
Knowledge. Simon $6. “Metaphysical speculation, the 
religious instinct, physics, and the atomic age, medicine, 
painting, writing, economics, archaeology, and law are 
some of the subjects dealt with in an illuminating survey 
of twentieth-century knowledge.” For the thoughtful 
reader. 032. 


Purvis, J. A. All About Small Gas Engines. Goodheart 
$4.50. Construction, operation, servicing and repairing 
of small 2-cycle and 4-cycle engines such as those used 
on lawn mowers, chain saws, power plants, outgoard 
motors and diesels. 621.4 


Raisz, E. J. Mapping the World. ....Abelard-Schuman 
$3. (R). From a primitive map drawn on the sand to 
present-day methods of surveying and charting. 526.8. 


Raitt, Helen. Exploring the Deep Pacific. Norton $3.75 
A log kept by the only woman in the two-boat expedi- 
tion of 70 men on a scientific trip in the South Pacific. 
508. 


Rand, A. L. American Water and Game Birds. Dutton 
$11.50. One of the most beautiful of all bird books. 
598.2 


Reinfeld, Fred. Learn Chess From the Masters. (orig. 
title-- Chess by Yourself). Dover $1.00 paper 794.1. 


Reinfeld, Fred. They Almost Made It. Crowell $2.75 
(R) Stories of inventors who worked behind the men 
who are credited with some of the modern inventions 
608. 


Resko, John. Reprieve: The Testament of John Resko. 
Doubleday $3.75. A sensitive, gifted ex-inmate of Dan- 


nemora tells what he did with his existence while doing 
a life term in the prison. 365. 


Resnik, Muriel. Life Without Father. Vanguard $3.50. 
Amusing experiences of a divorcee-mother in the rearing 
of her two boys. 818. 


Robberson, Elbert. Small Boat Mechanic Handbook. 
Van Nostrand $5. Simplified guide to the maintenance 
and repair of equipment on the smaller powered boat. 
623.8. 


Roosenberg, Henriteet. Walls Came Tumbling Down. 
Viking $3.50. This account of the return home from 
a German prison camp of four Dutch people stands as 
a testament to the resillience of the human spirit. B or 


Rowsome, Frank, Jr. Trolley Car Treasury. McGraw 
$5.95. “A century of American streetcars, horsecars, 
cable cars,, interurbans and trolleys.’ Entertaining text 
and full of pictures. 388.4 


Russ, Martin. The Last Parallel. Rinehart $3.95. Juven- 
ile and Ivy League awareness matures somewhat in 
Korea and become Very Gung Ho! U.S. Marines in pin- 
pointed action. 951.9. 


Ryan, Mildred. Dress Smartly: A 100 Point Guide. 
Scribner $2.95 (W). Principles of self-analysis and 
selection of clothing to suit the individual’s physique 
and personality — a personal guide for women. 646. 


Ryan, Mildred. Sew Smartly: A 100 Point Guide. Scrib- 
ner $2.95 (W). Simplified explanations and drawings 
serve as practical guide for making women’s clothes. 
646. 


Saul, L. J. The Hostile Mind: The Sources and conse- 
quences of Rage and Hate. Random $3.50. Human 
hostility defined and discussed for the layman by a 
psychiatrist. 157. 


Schachtel, H. J. The Life You Want to Live. Dutton 
$2.95. Written by a Jewish rabbi, this book is not limited 
to the Jewish faith, but combines the inspirational and 
common-sense approach to better living. 240. 


Schoor, Gene. Jos Dimaggio: The Yankee Clipper. Mes- 
sner $2.95 (R). <A readable biography suitable for men 
or teen-agers. B or 92. 


Seidman, T. R. and Albert, M. H. Becoming a Mother. 
McKay $3.50 (W). “What every woman ought to know 
about fertility, conception, pregnancy, and childbirth.” 
618. 


Settle, R. W., and Settle M. A. Saddles and Spurs: The 
Pony Express Saga. Stakpole co. 1955 $3.75. Scholarly 
approach to a subject of interest to most readers. 383. 


Sheen, F.J. Life is Worth Living: 4th. Series. Mc- 
Graw $3.95. Capsule talks on communism, democracy, 
atom bomb, love psychology, etc., by the popular catholic 
clergyman. 248. 


Selye, Hans. The Stress of Life. McGraw $5.95. The 
part of stress in health and disease written in understand- 
able language. 613. 

author 


Shellabarger, Samuel. Tolbecken. Little $3.95. The 
author’s last book, covering roughly 1898 to 1920, in a 
chronicle of a Philadelphia family, accenting the conflicts 
between generations. F. 


Sloane, Eric. Book of Storms. Duell $3.50. Well illus- 
trated popular account of the more violent type of 
weather phenomena. 551.5. 


Smith, J.L.B. Search Beneath the Sea. Holt $3.95. 
“An account of the discovery and identification of the 
first coelacanth, a fish supposed extinct for fifty million 


” 


years........ 597. 


49 


* Sockman, R.W. A Lift for Living. Abingdon $2 In- 


sight and common sense are brought to bear on how the 
individual may find harmony in life and in himself. 242 


Spiegelbert, Frederic. Living Religions of the World. 
Prentice $6.75. Informative study of comparative re- 
ligions for student and general reader. 290. 


Sports Illustrated. Yesterday in Sports. ed. by John 
Durant. Barnes $3.75. Articles and pictures selected 
from the pages of Sports Illustrated. 796. 


Steincrohn, P.J. Live Longer and Enjoy it! Prentice 
$4.95 Useful advice on some of the more common 
ailments and on the attitudes and habits bearing on 
longevity and health. 613. 


Stevens, Raymond and others. ed. A Scientific Sampler 
Van Nostrand $6. 200 short essays on almost as many 
subjects indicating the development of science over the 
past 30 years. 504. 


Stewart, Sidney. Give Us This Day. Norton $3.50. Vet- 
eran of Bataan, Death March and Ex-POW of Japanese 
in World War II tells personal, dramatized story of 
suffering and survival. 940.547. 


Street, J. H. Captain Little Ax. Lippincott $3.95. At 
17, pint-sized “Little Ax” Trowbridge was captain of 
Cradel Company and _ succeeded in vindicating his 
father’s death at Shiloh and in winning his girl, Endora. 


Tartakower, S.G. My Best Games of Chess. Van Nos- 
trand (1905-1930, 1931-1954, $5.) 794.1 


Taylor, R.L. Center Ring: The People of the Circus. 
Doubleday $3.50. A collection of New Yorker profiles 
about the Ringling Circus — smooth, vivid, exiting. 791.3. 


Taylor, Ward. Roll Back the Sky. Holt $3.95. A real- 
istic story of a bomber pilot. F. 


Teale, E.W. Autumn Across America. Dodd $5.75. 
The author, a naturalist, teils of his trip of twenty thous- 
and miles following the autumnal season from Cape Cod 
to the pacific across the United States. The story is like 
a ‘nature walk’. 574. 


Thomas, L. J. History as you Heard it. Doubleday $4.95. 
Popular radio newscaster’s selected and significant com- 
mentaries on history when it was current. 909. 

Thomson, R.G. Index to Full Length Plays. 1895-1925. 
Faxon $5. Sources of plays in print to augment neces- 
sarily limited drama collections. 822. 


Tidwell, James, ed. Treasury of American Foik Humor. 
Crown $5. “A collection of tall tales, jests, puns and 
other gems of merriment.” 817.08. 


Vestal, Stanley. Sitting Bull: Champion of the Sioux. 
Univ. of Okla. $5. Biography of the great Indian 
Chief who was commander of the massacre at the Little 
Big Horn. B or 92. 


Vidal, Gore. Visit to a small Plant and other Television 
Plays. Little $4. Drama readers and potential TV scrip- 
writers will use this collection by a superior TV scripter. 
812. 


Warren, Joyce. Our Glad. Harper $3.50. Glad Miller, 
daughier of the.keeper of the Nag’s Head Inn, sings her 
way from entertaining soldiers to the London music hall 
in a heart warming tale. 


Welch, J.N. and others. The Constitution. Houghton 
$3.75. A simple clarification for general reading, with 
commentary and photographs from a television program 
broadcast in the spring of 1956. 342.739. 


Wendt, Herbert. in Search of Adam, Houghton $6.50 
“Story of man’s quest for the truth about his earliest 
ancestors.” 573. 


Werner, Alfred. Butterflies and Moths. Random $10. 
The color plates will be of tremendous interest to hobby- 
crafters looking for new ideas in design. 595.7. 


Whitehead, D. F. The F. B. I. Story. Random $4.95 
History of the F.B.1., including some discussion of 
international espionage movemenis and the fight against 
communism. 346.12. 


Whitman, Howard Jay. Success is Within You. Double- 
day $3.75. The theme is that success is inner growth 
rather than external pomp and circumstances. 177. 


Wisell, Tom and Shuffett, R.L. America’s’ Best 
Checkers. McKay $3.50. 794.1. 


Wodehouse, P.G. The Butler Did It. Simon & Schuster 
$3.50. A butler (not Jeeves) involves himself in an 
unusual kind of tontine. Amusing situations and sur- 
prise twists make this delightful entertainment. F. 


Woodbury, D.O. Let Erma Do It: The Full Story of 
Automation. Harcourt $5. Popular-styled explanation 
of the highly complex mechanisms used in automation. 
621.8. 


Wright, Richard. Pagan Spain. Harper $4. Current 
appraisal of most medieval of European countries by 
popular American writer. Colorful but dramatically un- 
researched. 946 


Wyckoff, E. H. Editing and Producing the Small Pub- 
lication. Van Nostrand $4.95. Practical details which 
can be adapted to the many types of institutional pub- 
lication. 070. 


Wylie, I. A. R. The Undefeated. Random $3.75. An 
exciting story of a French village in 1953 as a Nazi 
commandant returns to make trouble. F. 


Year (Annual) Pictorial History of the World. Simon 
and Schuster $12.95. A lavish presentation covering 
5000 years of recorded history. 909. 


F. 
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Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association Now. 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
getting new Correctional Education Association any interested private citizen, to membership in 
members wherever possible. Anyone interested in our organization and attendance at our group 
the education of people committed to our institu- meetings. 
tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
sary to be a Correctional Educator, We will wel- covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
come any prison custodial officer or professional Education, which is published quarterly. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 
1957 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate of the American Prison Association 


Send ‘h's to: 
Dr. Haro'd Po 
Purdue Un-vors ‘y, West | Indian 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PRINTED BY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINT SHOP 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MICHIGAN REFORMATORY 
JOSEPH BARCELOW 
PRINTING INSTRUCTOR 
IONIA, MICHIGAN 
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